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Editorial, 


HE attention which the International Unitarian 
Conference, just held in Paris, has drawn to the 
purpose of our body, and of other organizations 
affiliated with it, is a great asset never reckoned 
with before these meetings were projected. How 

do those who say there is no more work for Unitarians to 
do account for such manifestations? It is said we are 
dying, yet, behold, we live. From having been, at certain 
points, a local influence, our cause has now become firmly 
international. There cannot fail to result from this a 
yet greater benefit than that of widened growth. Mr. 
Bryce, speaking to geographers, said, now that the earth 
was so fully explored, there was room for intensive geog- 
raphy. In the same way our success points us from ex- 
tension to intension, and encourages the strengthening 
of churches each in its place. 


eo 


It is the conviction of many people who are not bigots 
or fanatics that if, grasping the church as one collective 
institution, Jew and Gentile, orthodox and liberal, Quaker 
and ritualistic, we should draw it up out of human society 
with all its roots and fibres, we should not only tear up 
the whole crust of society, but also, as the roots of the 
church were withdrawn from their hidden recesses, we 
should draw the life out of every movement of reform, 
out of every institution of benevolence, out of every 
accepted substitute for religion, out of every virtuous 
home, and that, when the process is complete, all hu- 
manity would stand aghast at the ruin which had blindly 


been evoked. 
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Dr. PAUL ELMER More, in a Commencement address, 
used Bergson’s popularity as a sign of the passion of the 
time for change. He declared that metaphysical friends 
informed him that Bergson’s philosophy had not a meta- 
physical leg to stand on, and considered that its proper 
designation was the philosophy of change. That the sig- 
nificance of Bergson’s teaching in regard to change falls 
in no respect into line with unconsidered progressiveness 
and an abnormal appetite for revolution, no student of 
his philosophy is likely to assert. Such interpretation is a 
logical inversion. He penetrates into the meaning of 
ceaseless change, and sees there the manifestation of 
creative life; he does not say that change on that account 
is of itself to be worshipped, and that change for its own 
sake is the watchword of deliverance. The reason why 
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Bergson’s lecture-room is crowded, why thousands in 
New York were unable to gain entrance to his lectures, 
is more likely to be that the originality of his treatment 
of fundamentals, the genuineness and freshness of his 
insight, and the door he opens out of a mechanical and 
materialistic view of life, attract those who are thirsty for 
eternal springs. That the world has gone after him is a 
sign that he gives something to satisfy the craving for 
permanence, and that in the passing time he shows how 
its values come not from absorption in the passing, but 
in-discernment of a-creative process. 


ed 


THE ability to be alone without being lonely is a good 
index of character. The summer gives opportunity to 
almost every one for the testing of ability in this 
direction. ‘To judge from appearances, the world is not 
big enough to make such experience possible, or there 
are few people who really want to get off by themselves, 
or in making the effort so many congregate in favorable 
places that the very effort defeats itself. Few sights 
are more depressing than the sight-seers abroad who 
herd it through art galleries and the pleasure-seekers at 
home who fill the wide porches of the summer hotel. 
Being alone is what they seem to dread and avoid. ‘They 
come to nature for rest and peace, and bring the very 
associations that made them need a change. What 
would often do the most good would be a temporary de- 
sertion by every one from every one else. 


Rd 


A FINE quotation often loses, like a flower, by being 
clipped from its stem. But, like a flower, also, it often 
gains with the beauty of one who possesses it. The 
brilliant author of ‘‘A Valiant Woman,”’ herself evidently 
a teacher, gives a quotation from Montaigne such advan- 
tage by associating it with a modern problem of educa- 
tion, and it sounds as if written for our day. “If my 
pupil’s soul has not been given a higher impulse, if his 
judgment is not made sounder, I would rather he had 
passed his time playing tennis than in going to school; 
for his body, at least, would have been made suppler and 
stronger. Look at him, on his return from school after 
fifteen or sixteen years spent in study. He is good for 
nothing. His Latin and Greek have made him more 
foolish and presumptuous than he was on leaving home. 
He ought to have brought back a full mind: he has 
brought back an inflated one. Instead of enlarging his 
mind, he has only puffed it up. The aim of study is to 
grow better and wiser. ... Above all, we must not forget 
that the whole man is to be trained.” 


ed 


THE statement of Irene E. MacDermott of Pittsburg, 
at the National Education Association, held recently in 
Salt Lake City, is worthy of notice. ‘‘Education,’’ she 
declared, ‘“‘ought to be made so to increase efficiency 
that employers will voluntarily raise wages. Education 
is more effective in preventing immorality among girls 
than a minimum wage.” Apropos of Miss MacDermott’s 
statement, the writer remembers how, a few months ago, 
while passing through one of our large department stores 
in company with an assistant manager talking on the sub- 
ject of morality and wages, the manager suddenly stopped 
and, pointing to a young girl back of a parcel counter, said, 
‘Watch her tie up that bundle.”’ The girl under observa- 
tion had cut off a piece of wrapping paper twice the needed 
length; then she placed around the bundle three times 
the amount of twine necessary, taking for this simple 
operation more than enough time and keeping the cus- 
tomer waiting. While she worked she was chewing gum. 
‘““That’s what we’re up against,”’ said the manager,—‘‘in- 
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efficiency, wastefulness. ‘That girl has been shown how 
to tie up bundles, but she simply doesn’t care how much 
she wastes. ‘Tell me how we can afford to pay such help 
more than we do? We'd gladly pay more if she were 
worth more.” 
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Some of the difficulties of British administration in 
India, in the face of the revival of Moslemism under the 
stimulus of the late war, are indicated by the sanguinary 
riots which were precipitated in Cawnpore recently by 
the demolition of a part of a mosque in that city 
for the purposes of street improvements. ‘The decision 
that the mosque stood in the way of progress had been 
greeted with a wide-spread agitation in India and Burmah. 
At.once a great procession of natives undertook to restore 
the sacred edifice. Police action.followed in an attempt 
to disperse the-demonstrants, and in the fighting that 
followed thirteen natives were shot dead and many others 
were wounded by police bullets. Ultimately the demon- 
stration was suppressed; but it is expected at Calcutta 
that the disorders will be revived not only in Cawnpore 
but in other Mohammedan centres, and energetic measures 
are being taken to maintain order and reestablish British 
authority. 
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It is a strange cynicism which interprets the social 
conscience of the church as the penance of religious 
insincerity, the recourse of theological agnosticism. 
“Even prelates and missionaries,” says Mr. Santayana, 
“are hardly sincere or conscious of an honest function, 
save as they devote themselves to social work.” If the 
love of man is thus to be subpcenaed for evidence against 
the love of God, the witnesses of faith had better bear 
testimony to their own cause. Such explanation shows 
how keen and far-thinking philosophers may miss the 
truth nearest their hand. The great trend of humanity 
still refuses to follow the plans laid out by many experts 
of thought. Like a city surveyed in one direction, but 
populated and thriving in another, human nature keeps 
on relying upon the things most men find deepest and 
surest rather than upon the things a few. men declare 
are solely tenable“ The social work of the day finds its 
root in the constancy and depth of the religious senti- 
ment. If churches closed, charities would be first to 
languish. 


Social Service and the Church. 


It is a well-known fact that many men and women, 
admirable for their culture, their moral excellence, and 
their efficiency as servants of the people and promoters 
of the common welfare, have ceased to attend church 
and profess to be emancipated from all that for which 
the church stands. In the foregoing sentence there is 
one significant phrase: they “have ceased to attend 
church.” ‘This phrase brings to light the important fact 
that before they became what they are they were in some 
sense members of the church and subject to the influences 
which in modern society the church exerts. 

Recent researches have shown that a large ‘majority 
of all the men and women who are engaged in organized 
social service of any kind are still members of or connected 
with church organization. That is a state of things 
which might be expected, for nothing comes by chance; 
and there is no institution of which the sole object is to 
affect and improve the moral condition of men and 
women, excepting the church, or some institution of re- 
ligion which stands in a similar relation to the culture 
and training of those who are to do unselfish work for 
the benefit of the human race. 
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We have abandoned forever the notion, current and 
popular in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
that a state of nature is a state of perfection. It was then 
supposed that in a return to a natural state, unsophisti- 
cated by theology and unspoiled by civilization, we should 
discover the perfect morality and the true religion. The 
“gentle savage,” the ‘‘child of Nature,” was admired— 
at a distance—and supposed to lead the idyllic life of 
Paul and Virginia. We now know that a state of nature 
is a state of savagery; and a state of savagery, as Sir 
John Lubbock, later known as Lord Avebury, has stated 
the case, is one of ‘“‘fear and degradation.” ‘The savage,” 
he says, ‘“‘is always suspicious, always in danger, always 
on the watch. He can depend on no one, and no one 
depends on him. He expects nothing from his neighbor, 
and does unto others as he believes they would do unto 
him.” 

Between that savagery and the highest civilization an 
immeasurable gulf confronts every student of history. 
At more points than any one person can number, the life 
of society asserts itself, and presses upon us through 
history, art, literature, trades, governments, religions; 
records of inspiration, real or fictitious; marriage, or the 
lack of it; schools, fashions, languages, conventional likes 
and dislikes, heroic examples, national ideals, family 
habits and standards of conduct; the air of the house, 
fresh or foul; the water we drink, pure or polluted; the 
gossip of the street, the direct teaching of the priest and 
the pedagogue, the breath of rumor and public opinion, 
a mother’s kiss or the kick of a drunken father, ‘‘the still 
air of delightful studies”’ or the yells of a frenzied mob. 
Through such things the organized life of society presses 
upon the individual life. Any one or all of these things 
may come to the notice of the student of the laws of social 
progress, but evidently a selection must be made if one is 
to do good work. A narrow path must be marked out, 
and that which makes for social progress must be selected 
and applied if any worthy work is to be done. 

Both theory and fact lead to the conclusion that out 
of the myriad influences that play about and upon any 
human life they only must be selected that tend to bring 
out the qualities that are needed in the moral outfit of 
one who would devote himself to social service. Here 
again let us admit that many of the most intelligent, 
discreet, and upright men and women of our most virtu- 
ous classes have practically abandoned the church. Does 
that desertion indicate a reversion to the state of nature? 
If it should include, as it commonly does not, a denial of 
the principles, ideals, and moral precepts which it has 
been the unique function of the church to inculcate and 
enforce, it would mean a short and speedy descent to a 
plane much below the level of the church and the decen- 
cies that cluster about it. 

Everybody knows that the fine courtesy of the gentle- 
man and the modest grace of the gentlewoman are prod- 
ucts of culture, that a fine sense of honor, a high standard 
of personal integrity, sensitiveness to the rights of others, 
strong impulses to the doing of righteousness, and an all- 
embracing charity not only mark vast advances of civil- 
ization, but also indicate specific attention and careful 
training. They show that somewhere and somehow 
men and women have been at work with loving care 
and enlightened consciences, striving to produce these 
finest fruits and flowers of human life. Does anybody 
know of any institution except the church that devotes 
itself to this task? ‘There are innumerable forces and 
tendencies that affect human life, character, and conduct 
which are good and useful, but, for specific purposes we 
select those that are appropriate. We do not go to the 
mathematician for instruction in botany, to the florist 
for the rules of navigation, to the oculist for a map of 
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the starry heavens; nor, if we are wise, do we go to arts, 
science, or industrial education to learn how to erect and 
maintain a high standard of virtue or the impulses which 
tend to social service. 

An eminent judge who had not always been a church- 
goer told the writer that as the result of his experience on 
the bench he came to the conclusion that in the rural 
districts of Massachusetts criminality increased just in 
proportion to the decline of the church. It is safe to say 
that with all its imperfections the church of America is 
the safeguard of American society; that in any portion 
of our country, east or west, north or south, new or old, 
savage or civilized, the social virtues and the safeguards 
of conduct are found to be proportionate to the intelli- 
gence put at the service of the church and the cultivated 
interest manifested in its work; and that just in propor- 
tion to the withdrawal of intelligence from the methods 
of the church and the cooling of interest in its work may 
we expect the standard of social service and good con- 
duct to fall. 


Remaining Sovereignties. 


With the rule of kings the idea of sovereignty appears 
to be passing away. Can it be spared? ‘here was one 
old fashion belonging to the rule of sovereigns which can 
hardly be dispensed with,—the reference to higher rule 
and responsibility. The divine right of kings carried 
with it the divine responsibility of kings, and not infre- 
quently that sense of responsibility was expressed with a 
sincerity and devoutness which showed that in those 
cases the exercise of sovereignty was based in the bowing 
to sovereignty. When that sovereignty was transferred 
from the few to the many, something was left behind. 
The will of the people is not so often referred to the will 
of God. It is seldom connected with pious sense of re- 
sponsibility. The great men feel it, and acknowledge 
that their commission from the people is under God, to 
whom, in good conscience and fidelity, they will render 
their account. People themselves feel in a preponder- 
ating sense that their power is a serious one, to be exer- 
cised with due regard to mutual rights and highest wel- 
fare. But the idea is not inherent in the idea of democ- 
racy as it was inherent in the idea of sovereignty. All 
the suggestions of the word go the other way. ‘The will 
of the people as final resort easily becomes arbitrary or at 
least absolute. A majority becomes an idol, worshipped 
in place of that which it represents,—an end in itself in- 
stead of a means to a much higher end than numbers. 
The basis of a successful democracy is moral sovereignty. 
The suggestiveness of actual democracy is toward indif- 
ference to anything called sovereign. The word is out 
of fashion: the thing goes out with the fashion. 

The idea that individual assertiveness and unhampered 
freedom make liberty is a childish idea. But a surpris- 
ingly large number of grown-up people assume that idea. 
It is the root of all the dangerous tendencies of the day. 
To imply that truth is possessed of any authority is dis- 
tasteful, so we have the theory that truth is only what 
happens. To admit that right is a master is often dis- 
agreeable, so we have the convenient principle that what- 
ever we choose to do is what we have a right to do, and 
is therefore right. To be bothered by a justice from which 
there is no appeal is imcompatible with popular rights, 
so we are confronted by the proposal that justice shall 
be what the people want. ‘To work under direction, and 
have obedience a matter of absoluteness and not a matter 
of convenience, is irritating, so we have the contention 
that labor is the whole of wealth and will seize control. 
It already has control so far that contractors are more 
under the domination of the men they employ, and for 
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whom they assume all risks of contract, than the men 
are under the direction of contractors. ‘To let art and 
literature tolerate any restrictions of morals is undue re- 
straint of creativeness, so we have the monstrous theory 
that anything artistic is superior to anything ethical, and 
the consequent demoralization of art so that it becomes 
demoralizing. If one raises a careful word of warning, 
he is told that such sensitiveness to bad odors indicates 
a prurient mind, and such censoring is in restraint of 
freedom. While Boards of Health have large powers of 
disinfection, any aseptic efforts in morals are inadmissible. 

But, if the conventional basis of authority has become 
merely conventional in the minds of those who will fight 
anything that resembles it, there is an actuality in author- 
ity which the most rampant individualist can be made to 
recognize. In his reasoning he reacts from authority, 
but in his practical living he not only depends on it, but 
seeks it. There is nothing that he seeks so often and so 
exactingly. From the plumber to the priest it is demanded 
of every one who offers service to the world that he know 
his business. Has one a house to build, he seeks an archi- 
tect who designs with the authority of taste and training, 
and chooses the best, that is, the one who has authority; 
and he selects the builder whose work will stand because 
he builds on the authority of his ability asa builder. Has 
one a book to print, he seeks the publisher whose name 
has the most weight and carries widest assurance to the 
public. He does not seek, it is true, any imprimatur of 
ecclesiastical authority, nor announce that his book ap- 
pears under authority of kingly sanction. But he seeks 
authority just as truly as though he sought it in these. 
The change is from one authority to a preferable one, 
not from authority to none. Has one a cause of conten- 
tion, he inquires for a lawyer whose advice carries the 
authority of knowledge, for he knows that the man 
who conducts his own case has a fool for a client. Is 
there a question of learning or usage, the dispute is re- 
ferred to some one whose decision has behind it learning 
and erudition. Does the wildest scoffer at authority 
become his own shoemaker, his own astronomer, his own 
historian, his own engineer, his own grammarian? Does 
he insist on learning a language by the deductive method, 
and flout the pretension of those who would shorten his 
way and lighten his task with rules and paradigms? 
Does the suffragette come home from her frenzy of law- 
lessness and throw away her cook-book, or select the 
kind of cook whose only receipt is a pinch of this and a 
pinch of that? Does the man who thinks authority in 
religion has gone with freedom of believing,—the man 
who in Prof. Hudson’s keen phrase calls himself a free 
thinker and then stops thinking,—does such a man say 
the saint is an effect without a cause or a cause without 
effect, and count his contempt of philosophy the final 
philosophy of contempt? 

So many sovereignties remain that the conception of 
sovereignty must be adopted as the only lasting, the 
underlying, conception in which freedoms and liberties 
will stay and grow. ‘The imperative of conscience abides 
under all variations as to its content. Fairness between 
man and man remains the indisputable court of last resort. 
Facts, whether of things or ideas, are not the sport of 
preference or caprice. When President Lowell, in con- 
ferring a degree on a distinguished architect, said he 
had “brought the rushing concourse of travel under the 
silent spell of the eternal laws of art,’ he proclaimed a 
sovereignty. The qualities of spirit which make and ele- 
vate character, imagination, love, purity, are decisive 
qualities: they cannot be had, or not had, and character 
remain the same. ‘The worship which religion brings is 
not a negligible choice. It is a productive agency. Awe, 
once a fear of a potentate, does not turn to contemptuous 
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familiarity since Jesus taught that God isa Father. The 
sovereignty of a father is higher, not lower, than the 
sovereignty of a king. The kingdom of God is, indeed, 
within; but it is a kingdom still. 


A Quiet Hour. 


The meeting of our ministers with the First Parish in 
Brookline—the third in the annual series—for devotional 
and consecrating purposes was interesting not only in 
itself, but in the light it threw upon the spirit which 
animates our younger ministers. In earlier days the tone 
of such meetings was mainly either intellectual or mis- 
sionary. The influence of the scholarly forbears of our 
movement was still strong, and_the expectation of de- 
nominational growth was active. These two motives 
are still evident in the elder ministers, and, indeed, in the 
younger ones as well, and will continue in due force. 

But no one who recalls the ‘Quiet Hour’’ with which 
the meeting closed, in the gentle rich light of the beautiful 
church, can forget the sweet, calming, and uplifting ex- 
perience. The organ was played gently, the lights around 
the interior of the chancel arch were turned on, them- 
selves concealed, but theit soft light falling upon the 
golden half-dome, the windows of the seven ministers, 
and the white flowers upon the communion-table, while 
a goodly fellowship of the prophets sat in silence. At 
length the calm voice of one of our younger ministers 
was heard reading, prayers of various saintly souls, and 
all who were there felt themselves soothed and strength- 
ened for whatever duties and difficulties were in store 
for them. ‘The influence of the solemn communion ser- 
vice with which the meeting began and the strong ser- 
mon of Dr. Fenn found their fitting supplement and ful- 
filment in this rich and gentle hour. The sonnet of 
Archbishop Trench must have occurred to more than one 
of those who shared this experience :— 

“Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will prevail to make, 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 
What parchéd grounds refresh, as with a shower! .... 
We kneel how weak, we rise how full of power! 
Why should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others, that we are not always strong, 
That we are overborne with care, 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 


Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage are with Thee?” 


° Current Topics. 


THE strained relations between the United States and 
Mexico entered a critical phase last Sunday, when John 
Lind, former governor of Minnesota, appointed by Pres- 
ident Wilson to make a study of Mexican conditions as 
a basis for official action by the administration, arrived 
in Mexico City. On the eve of Mr. Lind’s debarkation 
from the battleship New Hampshire at Vera Cruz, the 
information was conveyed to the State Department 
that the President’s special envoy would not be received 
unless he presented credentials establishing his diplo- 
matic standing,—an act which would have constituted 
a recognition of President Huerta. As Mr. Lind did not 
possess such credentials, the reception that would be 
accorded to him in official quarters in the City of Mexico 
was a subject for interesting speculation in Washington. 
In the mean while the adherents of President Huerta 
were carrying on a vigorous campaign designed to convey 
to the American government a keen realization of the 
advisability of according its official recognition of the 
existing régime in Mexico, and the expressions of hostility 
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to America and Americans in the public prints and on the 
platform was proceeding with a vigor that gave the State 
Department a subject for grave consideration. 


wd 


THE attempt of the State Department to safeguard the 
rights of the Jews in Roumania and the other Balkan 
states involved in the recent hostilities met with a decisive 
tebuff on August 5, when Roumania, in its capacity as 
the leading factor in the peace negotiations, rejected Mr. 
Bryan’s suggestion that a clause embodying the desired 
provisions be incorporated in the agreement, among the 
late belligerents. It was explained by M. Majoresco, 
the Roumanian premier, who was also the president of 
the peace conference, that the laws of each nation con- 
cerned made ample provision for the safeguarding of the 
rights of subjects of Jewish race, and that therefore special 
stipulations were unnecessary. In this view the dele- 
gates of Greece, Servia, Bulgaria, and Montenegro coin- 
cided. Mr. Bryan’s suggestion to the conference was 
made at the instance of many Jewish organizations in 
America, which had pointed out that in Roumania 
the rights of citizenship were denied to Jews, despite the 
plain provisions of the treaty of Berlin, which established 
the independence of that country. 
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THE termination of the second Balkan war within a 
twelvemonth was accomplished last Sunday, when the 
delegates of Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, and 
Montenegro affixed their signatures to the treaty of 
Bucharest. Under this treaty Bulgaria loses a consider- 
able amount of territory to the states allied against her, 
and about a million and a half of Bulgarians are placed 
under Roumanian, Servian, or Greek rule. Although 
for the present Bulgaria is compelled to acquiesce in the 
decree that has been written by the sword, it is the gen- 
erally accepted impression that a fresh conflict is alto- 
gether likely in the course of the next half-century as a 
result of the dismemberment of Bulgaria and the deter- 
mination of the Bulgarian people to unite under a common 
flag. In the mean while the great powers are exerting 
themselves to induce Turkey to withdraw her forces from 
Adrianople and Southern Thrace to. the Enos-Midia line, 
the boundary which the ambassadorial conference in 
London fixed between the Ottoman empire and Bulgaria 
at the end of the war between Turkey and the Balkan 


allies. 
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AN interesting sidelight on the workings of European 
diplomacy during the past year is furnished by the tele- 
grams which’ were exchanged last week between the 
German Kaiser and the King of Roumania. In his mes- 
sage announcing to the Kaiser the fact that peace in the 
Balkans had been assured at the conference of Bucharest, 
King Carol expressed his gratitude to the German sov- 
ereign for his help in accomplishing the task which had 
bound the hands of Bulgaria for many years to come. 
The Kaiser, in his reply, left no doubt of his gratifica- 
tion at the outcome of events, and gave high praise to 
the statesmanship which had resulted in the establishment 
of “permanent peace” in the Balkans. The messages 
were read with keen interest in St. Petersburg, where 
the Kaiser’s efforts to prevent the establishment of a 
new and dominating Slavic power in the Balkans have 
been watched with apprehension since the first gun was 
fired against Turkey in the battle of Kirk-Kilisseh. 


ws 


THERE are increasing indications that the separatist 
movement in China, as conducted by the revolutionists 
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of the south, is approaching a collapse. In the past week 
the progress of the northern forces in several directions 
in the disaffected provinces has been practically unopposed. 
Sun Yat Sen, the former rival of Yuan Shi Kai for the 
presidency, and Huan Sing, one of the leading revolu- 
tionary generals, are refugees in Japan, and the gov- 
ernment at Tokio already is finding them embarrassing 
guests. The impression among foreign observers at 
Pekin is that, if the Chinese Republic weathers the present 
crisis, the question of its permanency will be answered 
with comparative ease, in spite of the probability that 
the secessionist agitation will be continued after the 
present abortive uprising. 
ead 


THE trial which has stirred Germany for several weeks, 
and from which the Socialists expected to make much polit- 
ical capital, was terminated in Berlin on August 5, when 
seven military and civilian attachés of the German for- 
eign office were found guilty of accepting bribes from the 
Krupp company as the price of military secrets com- 
municated to the corporation. ‘The court, in its findings, 
pointedly belittled the offences of the accused, and pointed 
out that no foreign power had profited by the leakage in 
the war office. Incidentally, the prosecutor in his sum- 
ming up attempted to establish the purely German char- 
acter of the Krupp concern and its patriotic motives by 
conceding the plea of the defendants that the Krupps 
possess secrets which cannot be intrusted to any other 
concern. The Socialists apparently failed to reap the 
political advantages which they expected to. accrue to 
them from the disclosures that were made in the. course 


of the trial. 
we 


THE determination of the British and the German 
government to abstain from participation in the Panama- 
Pacific exposition in San Francisco next year is causing 
an animated discussion in both countries. In England, 
as in Germany, influential business men are conducting 
a movement to bring about a reversal of the decision of 
the governments. In the course of the statement of 
the British cabinet’s attitude in the House of Commons 
last week, Sir Edward Grey explained that the sole rea- 
sons for the government’s refusal to take part in the expo- 
sition were economic. He announced in explicit terms 
that the cabinet had reached its decision on the question 
without any reference to the controversy which has arisen 
between Great Britain and the United States out of the 
clauses in the Panama Canal law, which British statesmen 
say discriminate against British shipping by freeing Amer- 
ican coastwise commerce from the payment of tolls. The 
State Department at Washington apparently has not lost 
hope of being able to obtain the participation of some of 
the powers which have announced their unwillingness to 
exhibit. 


Brevities. 


The Paris Congress of Religious Liberals received very 
prominent notices in the Berlin papers. 


Human life is a great game, with its ups and downs, 
its victories and defeats. Who that has red blood in his 
veins would decline to enter that arena if the choice 
were given to him ‘‘to be or not to be’’? 


Commenting on the recent meetings of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Free Christianity and Religious Prog- 
ress at Paris, the London /nquirer suggests consideration 
of the advantage of trying to combine a congress of 
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learned men with a large summer excursion in which the 
holiday spirit is predominant. It pays cordial tribute 
to the great services of Dr. Wendte, general secretary, 
giving him credit for the success already achieved. 


In the subway people take the escalator to avoid walk- 
ing up the stairs. Then they begin to walk up the esca- 
lator. Why? What trait of human nature does this fact 
illustrate? 


With temperance and prohibition gaining ground in 
every State, what becomes of the many millions of gal- 
lons of fermented and distilled liquors which are manu- 
factured and sold in the United States? 


Letters to the Editor. 


Another Version. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The Orthodox hymn asked for by H. D. C. in your issue 
of July ro is to be found in the Gospel Hymns, Consoli- 
dated, No. 281,— 

“Nothing either great or small, 
Nothing, sinner, no; 
Jesus died and paid it all, 
Long, long ago.” 


It consists of five stanzas and is there ascribed to Rev. 
James Proctor. F. L. H. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


The Hymns of Religion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In view of the recent renewed interest in the theology 
and ethics of our Christian hymns as mirrored in an article 
in a late number of the English Review by an Anglican, 
and the recent correspondence in the Christian Register, 
some remarks of Prof. Shailer Mathews, D.D., before 
the great assembly at Chautauqua may be of interest. 
Speaking, the other day, about the changes in our the- 
ology, he mentioned the popular hymn associated with 
Mr. Moody’s interpretation of religion which contains 
these words,— 

“‘Oh to be nothing, nothing, 
Only to lie at his feet, 


A broken and empty vessel, 
For the Master’s use made meet.” 


Then he said, ‘I hope we don’t sing this hymn any 
more,’’ remarking humorously that ‘‘a broken and empty 
piece of crockery”’ is a poor thing with which to serve 
the Lord. ‘To be ‘‘a broken and empty piece of crockery”’ 
is a very unambitious aim in religion or life. 

We may add, however, that with all the fine liberal 
atmosphere here at Chautauqua hymns are still sung 
every day by hundreds and thousands of our people 
gathered here from every quarter of Canada and the 
United States which plainly maintain the bloody atone- 
ment of the ultra orthodox theology, and which set forth 
in crude and amazing verse the mathematical puzzle of 
the Trinity in a way to meet the approbation of the 
Vatican. 

It is a singular fact that many of these hymns, the 
words of which fall so unpleasantly upon our ears, are 
set to tunes of rare sweetness and heart-stirring inspira- 
tion. Sometimes we feel that, as Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol 
used to say, ‘‘We can unite in the tune, but not in the 
words.”’ Long after men have ceased to believe in the 
intellectual content of a hymn, they go on singing it be- 
cause of its association and emotional value. 
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It is a question whether some of us, however radical 
in our thought, will ever fail to be uplifted and blessed by 
such great and noble hymns as, “Jesus, Lover of my 
Soul,” and “Rock of Ages,” even though these hymns 
imply theological conceptions we have long since out- 
grown. 

The paradoxical fact which impresses us is that many of 
our Unitarian congregations in this country sing feebly 
and indifferently our beautiful hymns, and brethren, 
with a theology in their hymns often impossible to us, 
sing these hymns with a fervor and power and spontaneity 
that is simply thrilling and emancipating. 

I like to be bathed in the flood of these hymns, and 
feel better for the experience, even when my troublesome 
reason registers a protest against the thought; and I am 
inclined to think that Unitarianism will never rise to its 
opportunities as an enlarging and emancipating religious 
force in this modern world until it learns to sing, in 
freedom and joy, the gospel it too often exploits in merely 
the high and dry atmosphere of intellectualism. 

Why would it not be an excellent experiment for us to 
send forth singers, as well as preachers and philosophers, 
to spread our gospel? Has not man a heart as well 
as a head? a soul as well as a brain? 


FRANK JL,. PHALEN. 
CHAUTAUQUA, N.Y. 


Eliza Buckminster Lee. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


In the closing decades of the eighteenth century and 
the opening one of the nineteenth the name of Buckminster 
was one to conjure with throughout the eastern half of 
New England. And there were excellent reasons for the 
respect in which it was held. ‘The historian of Framing- 
ham, Mass., conjectures that it was originally Buckmaster, 
since it was spelled thus by the first and second genera- 
tions after coming to America; but the biographer of the 
two most famous bearers of the name declares differently, 
and traces the spelling Buckminster to the year 1599, in 
which year the ‘‘ Almanac and Prognosticator”’ of Thomas 
Buckminster was published. In the English records at 
Westminster, printed by order of William IV., the name 
appears as Bukeminstr. : 

Thomas Buckminster, the first who bore the name in 
New England, came to Boston in 1640, was the owner of 
a farm in what is now Brookline, but then a locality 
styled Muddy River, and died there in 1656. His son 
Joseph would seem to have remained upon the Brookline 
farm; but his grandson, Thomas, removed to Framing- 
ham, where he became a prominent personage, his name 
being frequently mentioned in town records. He was a 
colonel in the colonial militia, as were also his son Joseph 
and his grandson William, the last-named conspicuous 
for bravery at Bunker Hill. 

A fourth, Joseph Buckminster, was born in 1720 and was 
the first Buckminster to enter the ministry. Graduated 
from Harvard in 1739, and ordained, in 1742, minister of 
the church at Rutland, Mass., he continued in the Rutland 
pastorate for over fifty years. He held to a milder form 
of Calvinism than was common in his day and entered into 
controversy in relation to his somewhat heretical views. 
“These controversies,” says his biographer and descend- 
ant, “were printed; but it must demand a great love of 
ancestral blood and an enormous patience even to read 
now what at that and at remoter times was the very 
milk upon which Christian babes were fed. Mr. Buck- 
minster was called, in the theological tracts of the time, 
a Sublapsarian. It is a comfort to think that the thing 
itself is not so harsh as its name; for it seems an effort to 
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soften the stern features of Calvinism, and to mingle a 
little human clay in the iron and granite of its image.”’ 

The Rutland pastor was the father of nine children; 
for large families were the rule, rather than the excep- 
tion, in the New England of that period, and his birth- 
day occurred in October, 1751. He pursued his college 
studies at Yale; in 1779 was ordained minister of the 
North Church in Portsmouth, N.H., remaining in charge 
of that parish until his death in June, 1812. He was thrice 
married, his first wife being Sarah Stevens of Kittery, 
Me., who died in July, 1790, leaving him the father of 
three motherless children,—Joseph Stevens, Lucy Maria, 
and Elizabeth. Eight children were born to him in other 
years, and of the entire twelve five died in infancy. He 
felt their loss most keenly, but the crowning grief of his 
life was the death, in 1805, of his second wife, Mary 


» Lyman of Waltham, a sister of Theodore Lyman, a prom- 


inent resident of that town. All of Mr. Buckminster’s 
children who lived to maturity displayed ability in vary- 
ing degrees, but it is with the three eldest that we are more 
immediately concerned. Joseph Stevens Buckminster, 
dying at only twenty-eight, yet lived long enough to 
influence in considerable measure contemporary thought 
and to win the distinction of being the foremost pulpit 
orator of New England inhis day. A scholar of eminence, 
he never plumed himself upon his acquirements; and not 
only did he win the love of his own Brattle Street Church, 
but the love of the whole city of Boston. While the 
father grieved that his son should forsake the path of 
Calvin in which the elder walked, he loved his son none 
the less for his heretical opinions. 

The Brattle Street Church, “when it agreed to omit 
all relation to religious experiences, as unessential to 
admission, made as large an advance towards liberality 
as has been at any one step effected since,’’ says the biog- 
rapher of the Buckminsters. 

Although the term“ Unitarian”’ had not come into general 
use as an appellation when the young pastor of the Brattle 
Street society stood in its pulpit, yet he and not a few others 
of his contemporary clerics were Unitarians of no uncer- 
tain quality. Had he lived longer, it is quite possible that 
the drift of the time towards Unitarianism might have 
moved more swiftly; but that, of course, is mere con- 
Of one thing we may be sure, that intellectual 
timidity would never have withheld him from the search 
for truth. 

All too short seems the young life that ceased a century 
ago, as we look back upon it. Long and careful was his 
preparation for the ministry, fearless yet unaggressive his 
attitude. Never physically strong, the pressure of count- 
less duties wore more and more heavily upon him, and the 
end came suddenly on June 9, 1812. His father had been 
ailing for some weeks, and, while on a journey undertaken 
for his health, died suddenly on June ro, at Bennington, 
Vt., where a stone was raised to his memory. Less than 
twenty-four hours after the son’s death the father fol- 
lowed him behind the veil. 

On the 12th of June, thirty years precisely after the 
death of the beloved pastor of Brattle Street Church, 
his remains were removed from the Lyman tomb in 
Waltham to Mount Auburn Cemetery, and placed be- 
neath a monument inscribed with his name. Beside 
him rests his oldest sister, Lucy Maria, the first wife of 
Prof. John Farrar of Harvard College. ‘The tie between 
this sister and her brother had always been especially 
strong; and, after Joseph was ordained pastor of the Brattle 
Street Church, she became her brother’s housekeeper. 
His acquaintance was wide, his hospitality unbounded, 
and his sister Lucy, by her skilful conduct of affairs, 


- made the parsonage a delightful resort for the clergyman’s 


friends and acquaintances. Says his biographer, “By 
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the arrangement of the faithful memory of those who had 
witnessed the attachment of brother and sister, she who 
had watched over him in life was not divided from him in 
the sacred repose of one consecrated tomb.” 

In their different ways the talented Dr. Buckminster 
and his yet more gifted son achieved honorable distinc- 
tion; but the fame that was gained by their biographer, 
who was the daughter of one and the sister of the other, 
is worthy of affectionate remembrance likewise. Eliza 
Buckminster, or Elizabeth, as her name stands in the town 
records of Portsmouth, was born on March 23, 1789, 
and to her filial love and sisterly affection American lit- 
erature owes one of the most admirable and inspiring 
of modern biographies,—the “Memoirs of Rev. Joseph 
Buckminster, D.D., and of his son, Rev. Joseph Stevens 
Buckminster,” published in 1849. 

It is of this same biography and its author. that Francis 
Bowen, long a professor of philosophy at Harvard, once 
wrote that ‘“‘the strong feeling which guided the pen lends 
a peculiar charm to the book, and we lay it down with a 
consciousness that it has enlarged our sympathies and 
aided our appreciation of what is most lovely and excel- 
lent in human character. It is written with remarkable 
grace and finish of style.”’ 

In 1857 a Boston gentleman paid a visit to Carlyle, 
who talked much of American affairs and said that some 
time ago he read a book which gave him a much better 
account of the higher sort of character in New England 
than anything he had seen since Franklin’s writings. 
That book, he said, gave him an insight into the inner 
life of the highest nature and was a most valuable work. 
It was the memoir of the Buckminsters by Mrs. Lee. 

That a son should write a biography of his father, or a 
sister that of a brother, is a natural action in either case; 
but it by no means follows that a son or sister will write 
a satisfactory memoir of the beloved parent or brother. 
Affection may interfere with the accuracy of the portrait, 
or self-esteem may lead the writer to magnify a parent’s 
qualities, and thus shine by reflected light. The biogra- 
pher of the Buckminsters escapes both pitfalls. Her 
sense of proportion keeps her free from the bias of affection, 
and her modest opinions of her own abilities as a writer 
withhold her from any display of personal vanity. 

Some years after the deaths of Dr. Buckminster and his 
son, their biographer, Eliza Buckminster, was married to 
Mr. Thomas Lee of Brookline. ‘The Lee estate occupied 
a part of the original property owned by the Buckmin- 
sters two hundred or more years previously. Here the 
greater part of Mrs. Lee’s literary work was performed. 
Although in Brookline, the estate was entered from Rox- 
bury. Mr. Lee preserved the property in a semi-wild 
state; and after his death, which followed that of his 
wife at no great interval, it passed into the hands of Mr. 
Ignatius Sargent, from whom it has descended to his son, 
Prof. Charles Sargent, the celebrated botanist, who gave 
it the name of Holm Lea. Its situation near Jamaica 
Pond was always one of much natural beauty, and the 
spot yet retains many charms. 

In 1837 Mrs. Lee published “Sketches of a New 
England Village,”” which was not without merit, indeed, 
but does not call for special notice. It was followed by a 
book called ‘‘ Delusion,’ and this in turn, in 1842, by a 
“Tife of Jean Paul Richter, compiled from Various 
Sources.”” Mrs Hannah Lee was now at the height of 
her reputation as an author, but her work, taken as a 
whole, was inferior to that of Mrs. Eliza Lee, not only in 
the matter of style, but as regards its scope, likewise. 
The elder Mrs. Lee was undoubtedly the more popular 
of the two writers, but the younger woman was a scholar, 
which Mrs. Hannah Lee was not. 

Beside the life of Richter, which gave many an American 
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reader his first knowledge of the famous “Der Einzige,” 
Mrs. Lee translated ‘‘Walt and Vult; or, The Twins,” 
from Richter’s “Flegeljahre,” in 1845; “Sappho,” a 
tragedy, from the German of Grillparzer, 1846, and “The 
Barefooted Maiden,” from Auerbach. 

Mrs. Lee’s life of the Buckminsters has already been 
mentioned, and other works by her include “ Naomi; 
or, Boston Two Hundred Years Ago,” published in 1848; 
“Florence, the Parish Orphan,” 1850; “ Parthenia; or, 
the Last Days of Paganism,” 1858. he taste of the 
present day hardly inclines to historical romances of the 
type to which ‘‘Parthenia’”’ belongs, but, nevertheless, it 
is by no means as dry as its title would imply, and the 
character of the Emperor Julian is well studied.. 

Far more entertaining is ‘‘ Naomi,’’ of which its author 
observes in her preface, that she has endeavored to pre- 
sent the bigoted age, the limited views, the deep provo- 
cation, and the stern justice of our forefathers in their 
dealings with the Quakers, while on the other hand she has 
not concealed the audacity, the determined perseverance, 
and the spiritual pride of these illiterate Quaker women 
who came to this country as much to gain notoriety as 
from a sincere desire for martyrdom. Local color is a 
strong feature in “‘Naomi’’; and, if we cannot prove that 
Mrs. Lee’s picture of life in Boston at the opening of the 
reign of the second Charles is entirely accurate, we can 
very safely assert that it may not have been far from the 
truth. At all events ‘‘Naomi”’ is an historical romance of 
real interest which does not at all deserve the neglect 
into which it has fallen. It is written in Mrs. Lee’s best 
style, which is saying much, and, barring certain minor 
details for which the period, and not the author is respon- 
sible, it should please the reader of to-day as it did the 
reader in the forties of the last century. 

Mrs. Lee died in Brookline in 1864, a year earlier than 
her literary contemporary. ‘The elder by nine years, 
Mrs. Hannah Lee ceased writing a few years before 
Mrs. Eliza Lee laid down her pen; but the lives of these 
two eminent Boston women covered very nearly the same 
period, while their literary activity was prolonged through 
almost the same series of years. Time has sadly dimmed 
their fame by now, but their work was as well done as it 
was worthy the doing, and when they were living and writ- 
ing in the middle of the last century, the Boston in which 
both lived and wrote did not, we may well believe, indulge 
in invidious comparisons between them. 

Boston, MAss. 


Spiritual Life. 


Patience and strength are what we need,—an earnest 
use of what we have now; and all the time an earnest 
discontent until we come to what we ought to be —Phillips 
Brooks. 

ad 


We pass for what we are. Men imagine that they 
communicate their virtue and vice only by overt actions, 
and do not see that virtue or vice emit a breath every 
moment.—k. W. Emerson. 


Trust in God, as Moses did, let the way be ever so 
dark, and it shall come to pass that your life at last shall 
surpass even your longing. Not, it may be, in the line 
of that longing,—that shall be as it pleaseth God,—but 
the glory is as sure as the grace, and the most ancient 
heavens are not more sure than that.—Robert Collyer. 


s 


He who never connects God with his daily life knows 
nothing of the spiritual meanings and uses of life,— 
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nothing of the calm, strong patience with which ills may 
be endured; of the gentle, tender comfort which the 
Father’s love can minister; of the blessed rest to be real- 
ized in his forgiving love, his tender fatherhood; of 
the deep, peaceful sense of the Infinite One ever near, 
a refuge and a strength.—Archdeacon Farrar. 


An Address for alf Workers.* 


BY REV. WILLIAM SULLIVAN. 


The word that I shall say is obviously not one that is 
directly connected with the work which awaits these 
graduates. It would be an intrusion not to be pardoned 
if I were to tell you what work to do or just how to do it. 
The school has done that, and the school has met your 
needs in that direction better certainly than I ever could. © 
So you will, then, not look for any word which shall give 
any outline or portrayal of the work awaiting you or just 
what you should set your hands upon to do, but rather 
in this hour of joyous expectation, of high hope, of the 
keen sense of adventure, you will expect me to give you 
a word for the spirit as you enter upon the pathway of 
an adventure which is to lead you, I am sure, to great 
happiness along with great success. 

Let me say, then, in thus giving a word which may 
stir up the heart as you stand on the threshold, let me 
give one or two recommendations to you which have 
been, as it were, knocked into me by the vicissitudes, the 
chances, the changes, and the labors of life. The fortune 
of things has brought it about that I have done some re- 
ligious work and a fair share of social work. I have 
known poverty very close at hand, have seen something 
of the problem of our immigrants. It is out of that little 
experience that I shall speak a word to you to encourage 
you as you enter upon a work which is both religious and 
social. 

There is, then, the necessity, which is a primary one 
upon all of us who are engaged in any work of this sort, 
to look upon the work as something great, and stead- 
fastly to resist the constant seduction to regard it as 
trivial. That is one of the most disheartening tempta- 
tions of life, one of the most unsettling, one that has 
brought discouragement to how many we cannot say. 
That beguiling devil keeps whispering in the back end 
of our mind, Triviality, triviality. What are you doing? 
Add up your sum totals. What have you produced? 
Sometimes one has to go into his quiet study, his lonely 
corner, and say, ‘‘Not much,—I have not produced much 
of anything.” You will meet that moment if your experi- 
ence is in any sense to repeat mine; but it is the fleshly 
eye which demands magnitudes, it is a primitive order 
of mind which requires majorities. What we are to do 
in any work of this kind is to let numbers and magni- 
tudes repose in the disposition of a wisdom and a Provi- 
dence greater than ours. It is for us to bring to our 
work the ardor, the power, the good-will. Let another 
reckon your totals of achievement. Never let your work 
seem trivial to you. Never permit that temptation to 
undermine an enthusiasm without which all social en- 
deavor and all religious labor are in vain. In thus looking 
upon our work as not trivial, but great, it shall be re- 
quired of us that we constantly lift our eyes from the 
particular work to the universal cause. 

You are working in a cause, and the two things must 
forever go together. The work of to-day and this hour, 
the homely rugged task with its plain features and its 
unromantic aspect, that has to be done, the work of the 


* An address before the graduates of the Tuckerman School of Boston,—a school for 
the training of Sunday School s 5 mepei and teachers, parish assistants and visitors, ° 
managers of church charities and superintendents of clubs for boys and girls. 
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hour; but always put it in its setting of the drift of things, 
the work of centuries, the accomplishment of a great de- 
sign. Always bring to the individual action that ener- 
getic concentration of will which would make you believe 
that nothing else in the world exists but just that small 
action, but will also bid you remember the cause into 
which that action fits. Act as if there were nothing but 
to act, but see as though the cause were ever present, 
world wide, and as long as the ages. 

Have initiative, which is a quality directly connected 
with this matter of looking upon our work as not trivial. 
If we are engaged upon a work which presents itself to 
mind and heart and will as a great thing, we will be inven- 
tive, we will be ingenious, we will set ourself to further it. 
“Tnitiative” is a wonderful word that has taken captive 
the imagination of men, and it is a power in other worlds 
and provinces that than of politics. Look into modern 
business. You will find that word has become a. species 
of idolatry. I have been with young salesmen in New 
York City who began their school, their training for 
salesmanship, by studying psychology. They needed 
that knowledge in order to get hold of the power to reach 
minds and move them; for it is one of the commonplaces 
of the science of salesmanship that persuasion is the whole 
thing, and methods of persuasion are what they are striv- 
ing for when they study psychology. I lived once with a 
young salesman who was studying “‘ Hamlet’’; and how was 
he studying ‘‘Hamlet’”’? Inthe most extraordinary way I 
have ever heard of. He took all the characters of that 
play and said to himself: Where should I place these 
characters in a great commercial business house? Where 
would I put Polonius? What could Hamlet do best, 
what would he feel? That was the way he was study- 
ing ‘“Hamlet.’’ He was inventive. He was ingenious. 
He had initiative. We all must have it if the main cur- 
rents of religious work are not to be departed from; but 
there will be new by-paths always and short cuts not 
discovered before, which it is the privilege of a religious 
worker to discover and use. However, it certainly would 
be inadequate to discuss the matter of initiative with- 
out bringing the warning that most assuredly goes with 
it. Initiative, yes, but co-operation also. 

We do not work alone, and cannot, if we are working 
in a cause. An individual is always served best by work- 
ing alone, but.it is the poorest way of serving a cause. 
We have to throw experiences together and fit into a 
corporate action. We have to be adapted to a united 
life and a common enterprise. The hardest of our crosses 
will be here. We have a great idea, but somebody else 
who has the disposition of our ideas thinks it futile. We 
must work with people whose enthusiasms may be as 
pure as ours, but not always coincident with ours. It is 
a sorrowful wrench in life when two such enthusiasms 
meet in a straight head-on collision, but we must work 
that way. What, then, we are to do, it would appear, is 
to have some patient wisdom which will recommend us 
to mature our own notion, to take it into our solitude, to 
bring it down to baptize it in our tears of disappointment, 
and see whether it shall not-be matured as it will some 
day if it is worthy. There is no use talking about the 
matter of working with others. It is a thing that cannot 
be taught. It is one of those divine graces which are 
given to men and women, no one knows by what mys- 
terious appointment of Providence. But: we must do it 
somehow, and, if Providence has not blessed us in giving 
adaptability, patience,—the motto which above all others 
ought to be hung up somewhere that we might see it 
often,—then we must strive to make our own Providence 
by endowing ourselves with it. 

The work of religious and social endeavor will bring 
discouragements. It is an ugly word to use on so fair 
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a morning. You want life, though, and not a picture of 
foolish romance. Every worker for humanity in what- 
soever field he throws his activity has to be consecrated 
in a priesthood of travail and has to know the darkest 
hours that, I venture to say, any worker of the world 
has known. We cannot get away from it. Let us face 
it. In the very nature of our work it is true. What 
are we striving to do? Are we striving merely to bring 
out, in a little more conspicuous observation, the good 
already realized in people? Nothing of the kind. The 
very essential feature of our work is we are striving to 
bring out unrealized good. We are working, not for 
man’s actual, but for his possible, perfection. In the very 
nature of things one who works for good yet unrealized 
must incur the penalty of those who work for what is 
distant, not seen by the eyes of flesh, and sometimes 
hardly to be discerned by the sharpest eyes of faith. 
There will be this discouragement. Every worker for 
men and women knows it. You will marvel that human 
heads can contain so much stupidity. You will wonder 
how human wills have got such a perverted and malignant 
twist. You will wonder if there is any response, any 
reaction, in certain sluggish dispositions. It is some- 
times like working for the very dead. All this you will 
know, be prepared for it. Once in a while you will get 
a consolation. You will discover, quite by the way and 
without seeking for it, in a child, in somebody that you 
talked with or taught five years ago, or in some one whose 
poverty has been lessened by your sympathy,—you will 
discover, perhaps after a long time, that you are en- 
shrined in a sanctuary within that heart. You will dis- 
cover that a word you dropped one day and forgot has 
fallen into the soil which produced the hundredfold. 
You will find that over and over, and the instances of 
effective good which thus come to your notice are an in- 
significantly small proportion of those great instances of 
good which you shall never know. 

So let us talk not any more about discouragements, 
but about these great rewards. There is one reason 
why I dare to mention a thing so unwelcome as discour- 
agement. The prime reason I brought it up is this. 
You will, some day, in reviewing the years that have 
gone, come to see in retrospect what you could not see 
in the immediate present, that God has blessed you when 
he has most chastened you. When we are made an anvil 
and the hammers of adversity smite us and we bleed, the 
cry of revolt is uttered and the attitude of indignation is 
easy. When the scar alone remains and the wound is 
healed, you will see that you have been decorated with 
an order of nobility. Nothing makes us of a type so 
deep, nothing fashions us to a spirit so sympathetic, 
nothing shatters our futile vanities and our shallow con- 
ceits more thoroughly, than to have passed through a 
valley upon which rests a shadow. ‘That is why I men- 
tion some discouragements that will come. They will 
make you great, powerful, vigorous, and yet patient and 
most gentle. 

So, go forth into the world awaiting you, brave enough 
to take the blows, patient enough to wait until the disap- 
pointment shall lift its shadow and a happier issue shall 
come to pass, and hopeful enough and with vision clear 
enough to perceive that what you labor for is a cause 
that enlists others of your brothers and your sisters who 
have the selfsame experiences, who, with you, form an 
army hammering at the gates of evil and storming the 
citadel of the world for the cause of the spirit, for the en- 
thusiasms of the soul, and for the final victory that shall 
come to all the forces of good-will. Work in this spirit, 
and, while the day’s return of work will be meagre some- 
times, you are not to judge it so, but to place those re- 
turns in the great aggregate of that cause which accepts, 
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consecrates, and magnifies every effort which you put 
forth. 

Patience, zeal, sharp initiative, active vigilance, the sense 
of a cause greater than the moment, wider than the day, 
bearing in mind that in the nature of your work it must 
bring discouragements, but understanding that in the ap- 
pointed Providence of things those are our richest blessings 
in the end,—bearing all this in mind, undertake the work. 

I should be untrue to the spirit of your work if I failed 
to add one further word. You shall keep the freshness 
of a gentle spirit, you shall keep the zeal of a devoted 
heart, you shall keep this vision, this wisdom, this steadi- 
ness of a judicious mind, if you learn from some source of 
wisdom that you cannot see. If you have your occasional 
lonely hour with that Eternal, who has made us his com- 
panions, the work has already found its success. Have 
your lonely hour in which you enter in the communion 
of all the highest souls that have worked for ideal ends 
before the face of a cause that is infinite, of a co-operating 
will that bears upon its wings the ministrations of divine 
strength. 


The Family Kingdom.* 


BY REV. EDWARD CUMMINGS. 


If I had the training of young men for the ministry, 
and wanted to make it impossible that they should not 
be religious, and wanted to make them realize that the 
only life worth living is the religious life, I should not 
take them through the ancient curriculum of the divinity 
schools and teach them Hebrew and the rest, but I should 
take them, first of all, to the great problems of social life, 
because there they would find out that the only rational 
life for individuals and for society is a life based upon 
great fundamental religious truths and ideals. 

It was Plato who brought forward so beautifully the 
fundamental fact that there is no individual salvation. 
Plato said, as you remember, that the individual is so- 
ciety writ small; and that society is the individual writ 
large. ‘The one is the microcosm, and the other is the 
macrocosm; and he shows that it really makes no dif- 
ference whether you ask, What shall I do to be saved? 
or whether you ask, What shall society do to be saved? 
The small writing and the large writing are identical,— 
only it is a great advantage to have the large social writ- 
ing to turn to, when you are in a hurry, when you are mad, 
when you are indignant about wrongs, when your own 
personal prejudices and immediate interests are involved. 
At such times as these you need a microscope and con- 
siderable care if you think of trying to solve the prob- 
lem by looking at your individual self,—at the smaller 
writing. But, if you put the problem, as Kant at a 
later day taught the world how to put it, in the large, 
you read the large writing first, and then you conform 
to that, knowing that, when the heat and confusion of 
the hour are over, you will fiid that if you read the large 
writing correctly and were loyal to that, you have also 
done the highest and best thing for your individual self. 

That is a very old truth. Plato embodies that truth, 
you remember, in his picture of an ideal Republic, in 
which he shows that an ideal society is simply a great 
social family. He carries the family analogy so far that 
he insists that all the children of the social family, no 
matter whether they belong to the golden or to the silver 
or to the iron families, of which society is composed, are 
absolutely entitled to the same equality of opportunity. 
He even goes so far as to say it would be a good thing— 
I never quite know whether he is joking a bit or is in ear- 


* Extracts from an address before the Free Religious Association of America, at Boston, 
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nest about it—if in the ideal community they would take 
the babes away from their mothers at a tender age and 
mix them all up, and keep them away long enough so 
that even the mother could not tell which babe was hers. 
Then each mother and each father would look upon all 
the children of that generation, and would say, That one 
may be my child, or this one may be my child; this is my 
girl, possibly, and this is my boy: therefore the conditions 
in society must be good enough everywhere for my child; 
no child must live in any house that is not good enough 
for my child; no child must go to any school that is not 
good enough for my child—lest perchance it should be 
my child. In like manner all the children would treat 
all the men and women as their own fathers and mothers. 

Be it allegory or not, it embodies a great truth, upon 
the recognition of which thesalvation of the world de- 
pends. 

Moreover, Plato tells us another great truth; for 
he goes on to say that the first great industry of such a 
social family is—what? A man said to me once, years 
ago, ‘I would like you to write an article for my maga- 
zine, on the leading industry of New England.” I was 
an economist then. I suppose he thought I was going 
to write about cotton, or something of that kind. I said 
to him, “You mean education, I suppose?’ ‘‘Oh,” he 
said, “I never thought of that. I suppose that is an im- 
portant industry.” Plato said that in such an ideal so- 
ciety the important industry, the first and most impor- 
tant, was education; and that no system of education was 
adequate until it provided equal opportunity for every 
child in the social family. Not that they should all be 
treated alike, but that equal opportunity should be 
given them to make the most of the different innate 
capacities that they had; that the golden child might 
have the golden opportunity,—might rise to the highest 
profession, might become a teacher, no matter whether 
that golden child was found in an iron family or in a 
silver family or in a golden one. It should be the great 
task, the great first industry, of such a society, to find 
out where the golden children are, to establish vocation 
bureaus. Imagine Plato saying that! That, in effect, 
is what he said: E$tablish vocation bureaus; find out 
what the “calling”? of each child is; find out whether 
children are gold, silver, or iron children; whether they 
ought to be educated as teachers, or whether they ought 
to be merchants or mechanics or something else; and 
give them the opportunity which will enable them to make 
the most of themselves, and thereby be of the most ser- 
vice to the community. 

Finally Plato went still further, and said another 
very important thing. Having taken care of these chil- 
dren, having brought them up, having made education 
our first great industry, choosing our best golden men and 
women for that work, so as to give each an opportunity 
to make the most of the peculiar talents that he has; then 
we must say to them: You are not your own; you are 
bought with a great price; you belong to society; and, 
when at the age of five-and-twenty you have completed 
your education and are ready to graduate from the schools 
and colleges, then for the next fifteen years you must go 
down into the—what we call slums. His allegory was 
to go down into “‘the cave,’’ where people sit chained with 
fetters of ignorance and superstition, with their faces 
away from the light, looking at the shadows of realities 
on the wall. It is the business of educated people to go 
down and take them by the shoulders and turn them 
out toward the light, and lead them up through the blind- 
ing light of the new truth that will dazzle their eyes at 
first and make them stumble; out into the glorious day of 
light and truth, that they may see the Author of all light. 
If one of these educated youth says, I do not want to go 
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down there and do that disagreeable work, Plato says 
to him: It is not for you to say; it is not for you to 
choose. Society has bought you with a great price, and 
trained you that you might do these things,—trained you 
not simply for your own self, but also for the benefit of 
society. Then he adds, After all, if you want to do what 
is best worth doing, and what will give you the happiest 
life, you will still choose this very work; not because you 
are under obligation to do it, but because it is just as es- 
sential to you as it is to society. ‘That is to say, there is 
no other way for you to realize yourself and to work out 
your own salvation. So you do this social service work for 
fifteen years. “They will call you a college fool, and all 
that kind of thing, and laugh at you when you first go 
down into the cave of shadows; but after a little time, 
just because you have seen the realities that they have 
not seen, you will be able to interpret the shadows better 
than they can, and to explain to them the realities. After 
you have done that fifteen years, you can have five years 
more of scholastic training and recreation. Then, after 
five more years of work for society, you may enjoy a 
beautiful old age. 

I review Plato’s ideals because some of you remember 
that, when our Christian Fathers began to study Greek 
philosophy, they were so much impressed with the close 
correspondence between the ideas and the ideals of Plato 
and those presented by Jesus, that it was even suggested 
that perhaps Plato was such an exceptional man that he 
had been allowed to have a prevision of the truth,—a sort 
of special revelation of things not otherwise revealed ex- 
cept by Jesus himself. It is very extraordinary to think 
what would have happened if the religion of Jesus had 
been preached to the world during the last nineteen hun- 
dred years, instead of this post-mortem theological 
religion about Jesus which has usurped the place of his 
teachings for all these centuries; for the religion of Jesus 
was to an extraordinary extent a new and more beautiful 
statement of the great Platonic ideals, glorified and 
kindled with some of the enthusiasm that shone out of 
the ages in the face of Isaiah and other great prophets 
of the Hebrew race. 

Jesus came, and what did he proclaim? Why, he said, 
“The kingdom of Heaven is at hand.’’? And he went about 
as I would like to go about everywhere, standing wherever 
I could make men and women listen, and saying, ‘‘The 
kingdom of Heaven is at hand.’’ And he meant Plato’s 
family kingdom. For Plato says at the end of the Re- 
public (the Republic, Book IX.), ‘‘Perhaps in heaven 
there is laid up a pattern of it for him who wishes to behold 
it, and, beholding, to organize himself accordingly.”’ He 
meant Plato’s ideal kingdom of Heaven was at hand. He 
did not mean that ridiculous spiritual roof-garden in the 
next world where the elect few of the ‘‘redeemed”’ are 
supposed to rejoice in everlasting bliss, in utter disregard 
of the endless agonies of the damned below. Obviously, 
anybody who really deserved to be in heaven would im- 
mediately insist on starting a social settlement in hell. 
In spite of all his narrowness and limitations, Plato’s 
heavenly ideal was far more what Jesus had in mind than 
this old Christian conception. 

Truly, the kingdom of God and the soul and eternal 
life is at hand; and everybody who wants to save his soul 
must belong to the kingdom of God, must belong to the 
spiritual kingdom, must recognize the supremacy of spir- 
itual laws, must live the eternal life. What kind of a 
kingdom is this spiritual kindgom? It is the family 
kingdom that is at hand, it is the kingdom of our Father. 


Go out, he said to his disciples, into all the world and 


preach this new gospel to every nation,—that the family 
kingdom of our spiritual father is at hand, and that spir- 
itual law is the supreme law in the world, and that the 
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only life worth living is the eternal life by which you 
rise out of the mere animal kingdom of the body that 
perishes, into the more and more abundant life of God 
and the soul. Live the family life. He took the largest 
family circle, as Plato had taken the smaller municipal 
circle, and said that we belong to the great inclusive 
family of our spiritual Father, the family of God’s spir- 
itual children everywhere. You remember how loyal 
he was to this ideal. When they said to him, so tradition 
tells us, Your mother and your brethren are waiting 
for you, he pointed to the common people who were 
listening to these great truths gladly, and said, ‘“‘Behold 
my mother and my brethren’; and he declared that on 
the last great day the Judge will say, Inasmuch as you 
did it unto the least of these my brethren, you have saved 
your souls, and gained the kingdom of Heaven. ‘There 
is no other way,— ‘Inasmuch as you did it unto the least,” 
and obeyed the great family law of the devotion of strong 
to weak. 

That devotion of the strong to the weak prevents weak- 
ness, makes the weak strong, and the strong stronger, 
and the whole world better and better. That is the law 
of progress, of evolution. You can follow the course of 
that evolution in the vertebrate species from its beginnings 
in the family of fishes up until you come to man; then 
on through the clan family and the tribe family and the 
State family and the national family to the great family 
of nations which is now forming, as the highest phase of 
social evolution. We belong to all these families; but 
above all, to the great inclusive family of families, the 
divine family of humanity, that throws the bond of peace 
and good-will around the national families and the State 
families and the municipal families and the private fam- 
ilies, and shows them all the way of salvation in obedience 
to the supreme spiritual family law. 

CAMBRIDGE,. Mass. 


China’s Opium Crusade. 


One of the greatest moral victories of our time was 
recently won when the British-Indian government de- 
clared its intention to give up trafficking in opium,—a trade 
which, ever since the waning years of the eighteenth 
century, it had carried on with China, to the utter demor- 
alization of its millions of inhabitants, paralyzing their 
bodies, brains, and souls, rendering them the abject 
slaves of a habit which made them smoke away their 
patrimony and even sell their wives and children to obtain 
the wherewithal to buy the black poison of the East. 
The Hon. Mr. E. S. Montagu, Under Secretary of State 
for India, speaking in the House of Commons in London, 
England, on May 7, solemnly avowed that the authorities 
in India had decided not to sell an ounce of the poppy 
juice to China, and that no opium was to be sent there 
this or any other year, provided the Chinese themselves 
did not relax their present policy of suppressing the 
growth of the plant at home. 

Even more cheering than the triumph itself is the way 
the victory has been won. ‘The Chinese government, 
weak and insecure in its control over the provincial ad- 
ministrations on account of having recently passed 
through the throes of the revolution, unrecognized by 
all the world with the exception of the United States 


-and Mexico, and with its national coffers empty, has con- 


temptuously trampled under foot the treaties extorted 
from it by means of military and naval victories which 
forced it to admit East-Indian opium into its territories 
without let or hindrance. ‘This so obstructed the British- 
Indian exporters of opium in their efforts to unload the 
drug on the Chinese markets that the only alternatives 
open to Great Britain were either to march its soldiery 
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into China and thrust East-Indian opium down its throat 
at the point of the bayonet, or abrogate its convention 
and cease to ship the poison into the Chinese territory. 
It has been a case of a weak nation, morally in the right, 
pitted against one of the greatest of world powers, which 
was in the wrong in forcing a morally indefensible trade 
upon the weaker peoples, the under-dog coming out on 
top in the fight because the moral conscience of the su- 
perior power would no longer permit it to continue to 
reap the benefit of its infamous treaties. 

This great victory for the right has resulted from the 
vow registered by China after its defeat at the hands of 
the great powers of the world in the early years of this 
century, which led it to realize its inherent weakness 
and made it anxious to regenerate itself by throwing off 
its conservatism and removing its social evils, most 
prominent amongst them being the national indulgence 
in opium. Across the narrow sea their neighbor, Japan, 
who centuries before had learned wisdom from them and 
whom they had always regarded as their inferior, had 
risen until it had become a power among powers. One 
essential reform that had helped Japan to rise had been 
the crushing out of the evil power of the poppy. Every 
year after the Boxer uprising, China’s desire to suppress 
the habit grew in intensity, until it found expression, in 
1906, in the famous edict of the Dowager Empress, Tsu 
Hsi, who ordered that the cultivation of the poppy should 
be suppressed in China, so that by 1916 it would alto- 
gether cease to exist. 

About a year after this edict was issued the govern- 
ment of the Dowager Empress used its diplomacy to 
persuade the British to sign a convention at Chefoo 
whereby the British-Indian administration agreed to 
relax its treaty rights relating to the exportation of opium 
to China, and decrease the exportation of the narcotic 
by one-tenth each year. In this way the foreign trade 
would be extinguished by 1918, almost simultaneously 
with the expected annihilation of the home production. 
A clause was especially inserted in the agreement em- 
powering Great Britain to ask China if her curtailment of 
production had kept pace with the British-Indian reduc- 
tion of export opium; and the future arrangements of 
the Indian government were to be dependent upon that 
reply. When, according to this treaty, the time came 
that its terms could be revised, the British-Indian govern- 
ment found it to its advantage to make another agree- 
ment, which was signed on May 8, 1911, whereby Hin- 
dostan undertook to limit the export of opium to China 
during 1911 to 30,600 chests, and thereafter to progres- 
sively reduce the amount by 5,100 chests a year. If 
China could absolutely do away with the poppy cultiva- 
tion at home by 1917, it was agreed that the Indian 
government should shut down its exports at the same time. 
In the mean time Indian opium was to be prohibited in 
each and every province of China as the cultivation of 
the poppy was stopped there and native import ceased. 

Soon after this agreement was signed the revolution 
overturned the Manchu monarchy, and the republic was 
established in its place. ‘This somewhat hampered the 
Chinese authorities in carrying out their part of the 
opium bargain. In the chaos that followed, a great 
deal of opium was smuggled in, while some of the land 
that had been reclaimed from the poppy was again de- 
voted to its cultivation. But as the newly formed re- 
public gathered its forces together it sought to put down 
this retrogressive movement. The weakness of the 
central government to enforce its will in this matter 
really did not make much difference, for the cause was 
dear to the hearts of the provincial and inferior authori- 
ties who were eager to carry on the crusade against the 
opium habit irrespective of what the federal adminis- 
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tration did or ordered. The movement, therefore, sur- 
vived, and each succeeding day saw it gain fresh mo- 
mentum. During recent months the reformers have not 
hesitated to visit the extremest punishment on those 
who wilfully broke the edicts, and have destroyed their 
property by fire and pillage. In some cases capital pun- 
ishment has been meted out wholesale to offenders. 
Comments on such excesses are obviously superfluous, 
the only remark they deserve being that such earnest- 
ness to reform a social evil has rarely before been shown 
by a community. 

While China thus sought to suppress the cultivation 
of the poppy and indulgence in the opium habit at home, 
it quietly assumed a policy of obstructing the entry of 
Indian opium into its markets. It did not announce its 
decision through newspapers or with the blare of trum- 
pets, but its officials quietly and unaggressively, but ab- 
solutely, firmly, put all the bars in their power in the way 
of the foreign merchants desirous of exploiting the Chinese 
weakness for the drug. 

How effectively they did this can be realized from the 
fact that toward the close of last year, fully 30,000 chests 
containing East-Indian produced opium valued at 
$50,000,000, had accumulated in the Chinese treaty ports. 
This congestion increased still further in later months, 
until it is estimated to have doubled, though just what 
figure it finally reached is not definitely known. 

As can be imagined, those who owned these accumu- 
lated stocks of opium and those who had advanced money 
on them loudly and bitterly complained against the 
Chinese for thwarting their efforts to unload their poison 
upon the markets of provinces where the poppy was still 
grown, insistently demanded that British diplomacy 
should exert pressure on the republican government to 
make it remove the embargo, freely ventilated their wrath 
at the failure of the British ambassador at Peking to 
compel the Chinese to swallow the narcotic, and called 
upon the government that had sold them the stuff to 
take recourse to more stringent measures to insure its 
consumption in China. As was to be expected, these 
grievances of the opium owners enlisted the support of a 
large section of the*British and Indian press, which gave 
prominent insertion to articles attempting to show that 
with the passing of the Manchu régime the Chinese crusade 
against the drug habit had lost its vitality; that since 
the revolution had set in the native farmers who had 
given up cultivating the poppy had once again taken to 
raising the crop; that the republican administration 
was absolutely incapable of checking this reversion; 
that all the Chinese were doing was to attempt to thwart 
the British and East-Indian merchants trading in East- 
Indian opium with no loftier purpose than to reserve 
the rich field for their own selfish exploitation; and de- 
claring that, if the British authorities did not protect 
those who had invested their money under the assurance 
of treaties, they would be ruined and a financial panic 
would convulse the Far East. 

The Chinese heard these complaints and listened to 
the protests from diplomats with ‘‘the smile that was 
childlike and bland,” and kept up their silent but effica- 
cious obstruction to prevent East-Indian opium from 
finding its way into Chinese markets. They also put 
more and more enthusiasm into the suppression of opium 
production and consumption in their own territories. 

This cool, firm attitude of the Chinese government 
threw the British-Indian administration into a ludicrous 
position. During the years intervening between 1773 
and 1906, it had benefited to the extent of over $2,000,- 
000,000 from this traffic in souls. ‘The opium which 
was rotting in the warehouses of the Chinese treaty ports 
had been manufactured in its factories and sold by it at 
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auction. ‘Therefore it could not let the stocks spoil and 
pay no attention to the wails of their owners. 

If such a situation had arisen some years ago, there is 
no knowing what would have happened. But in this 
day and age the moral conscience of Great Britain has 
awakened to such an extent that, no matter how much 
the financial interests might fume and fret, they could 
not bring about another opium war. ‘The merchants 
might clamor, the diplomats might press, the recognition 
of the republican government might be withheld, ob- 
struction might be placed in the way of the loan negotia- 
tions, but no open fight could take place, no matter under 
what cloak the traffickers might seek to hide their real 
grievances. Nothing was therefore left to the British- 
Indian government but to suspend the future sales of 
opium and boldly to declare that it would no longer force 
the noxious narcotic on China. This is what it has done, 
to the glory of God and to the betterment of the teem- 
ing millions of Chinese—Saint Nihil Singh, in Southern 
Workman. 


Intellect and Religion. 


BY REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


The reasoning intellect, with all its great and useful 
capacities, has no capacity for knowing two matters,— 
the things which belong to love and the things which be- 
long to beauty; that is, the things which belong to relzgion 
and the things which belong to art. The very highest 
intellect, working only within itself, and even by the full- 
est possible use of its means, is totally incapable of com- 
prehending what the love of God is in the soul or what 
losing one’s life for others is; and it is equally incapable 
of comprehending what beauty is, or how beauty lives 
and moves in poetry, in music, or in the other arts. The 
world in which these things abide and act is far beyond 
the intellect’s ken. 

As the religious man lives by faith in an invisible 
Righteousness and Love which deals directly with him, 
though no intellectual power he possesses can either ana- 
lyze or demonstrate his belief in it, so the artist lives by 
faith in an infinite and immeasurable beauty, of which 
he knows only a part, but of which he is certain that he 
will know more and more, if he be faithful in pursuit of 
it. And this beauty he knows he cannot analyze, nor 
can he demonstrate its existence. His knowledge of it is 
gained only by love of it, not by understanding it. 

Hence, we are bound to say that the intellectual for- 
mulas of religious truth which we call creeds, confes- 
sions, and schemes of salvation, which are the work, not 
of the spiritual but of the logical faculty, are matters 
of which we ought to get rid, if they impose themselves 
upon us as necessary for the religious life or as permanent 
and infallible forms of spiritual truth; and, till we get 
rid of their tyranny, we shall not get down to the root 
ideas of the life of God with man or of the life of man with 
God. 

But we ought to acknowledge that the intellect has done 
one beneficial thing for religion at the present time. It 
advances, like our other powers; and, as it advances, it 
clears away a great deal that it once clung to as absolutely 
true. It had made scientific schemes of salvation, fixed 
and logical formulas of truth, elaborate arrangements of 
doctrines; but in the last sixty years the intellect has done 
its best to clear these away, and we owe it sincere thanks 
for the honest work it has performed in its own sphere. 
We are now able to see spiritual truths without the veils 
which the intellect had woven around them. All these 
veils that the reasoning faculty made, the same reasoning 


faculty in its amusing way has now unmade. 
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The intellect has thus devoured its own children. We 
may be sure that before fifty years are over it will play 
the cannibal again among the new theories it has invented 
with regard to what it calls “‘religious” or ‘“‘ethical’’ 
truth; and all the more quickly because its present theo- 
ries are for the most part negative. 

It has destroyed all that it chose to call Christianity; 
and now it says that Christianity does not exist. The 
real fact is, however, that what it has destroyed is not 
Christianity, but its own scheme of Christianity. 

And now we who care for Christ, and whose deepest 
life is found in following what he said, can only smile at 
the destruction which the critical intellect has wrought 
upon its own past work. 

The fact is that it does not matter a pin what the 
reasoning and critical faculty, working alone, says in sup- 
port of or in attack on spiritual truth. It is equally in- 
competent, whichever side it takes, to settle any spiritual 
questions, or to lead us to know anything vital about 
God and our life with Him. Spiritual truth becomes ours 
by love, not by reasoning. We must love God, or we shall 
never comprehend Him. We must love men, or we shall 
never comprehend human nature. Only when we love 
the spiritual ideas, which afterward we come to call spir- 
itual truths, do we begin to believe that they have been 
given to our nature and have been developed in it from 
within us, by One whom in time we learn to call “Our 
Father.’’ Righteousness must be loved for itself before 
we can be filled with it. Self-sacrifice must be loved for 
its own sake and must be done for love of it, before we 
know that it is life eternal. Immortal life must be loved 
before its full meaning opens to us. Only love, enkindled 
active emotion, in which we lose ourselves in joy and 
peace, can know and do the truths that bind God to 
man and man to God,—the truths which make religion. 

Is the reasoning faculty, then, of no use in matters per- 
taining to religion? It is of use within its own sphere,— 
in matters which can be investigated, analyzed, criticised, 
or demonstrated. The intellect records the history of 
religious movements and religious dogmas; and these 
matters have much interest for the intellect. Even for 
the inner life of the soul it is at times needful to divide, 
compare, and place in different lights, by means of the 
philosophic intellect, the truths which the spirit of love 
alone can really comprehend. But we must beware lest 
we fall in love with this intellectual work and call it 
spiritual; for, when these things are thought to be in 
themselves religious, to be of any vital importance to the 
life of God in the soul, they drown that life finally; they 
shut out God, and they paralyze that love of man which 
is the natural result of our loving the Father. We are 
drawn away from realities to unrealities, from what is 
vital to what is dead, from what is needful for human 
life to what is not needful, from the work of love to 
the idleness of argument. We spend most uselessly a deal 
of time on reasonings concerning God and His truth,—for 
instance, whether we can know Him or not,—but, if we 
had asked Jesus about what we had done, he would have 
answered: ‘‘That was needless; it had nothing to do 
with the matter; the thing is very simple. Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God even here and 
now.” 

Christianity is built on faith in two things which are 
incapable of what we call “proof,” that is, intellectual 
evidence,—faith in absolute Love with a relation to us 
which we call personal, and faith in progressive immor- 
tality; but faith of this kind is very difficult in a world 
which, as now, is in a state nearly resembling slavery to 
the reasoning faculty and, worse still, boiling over with 
pride in its slavery. 

LONDON, ENG. 
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Tue Son oF A SERVANT. By August 
Strindberg. Translated by Claud Field, 
M.A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25 net.—If one seeks an explanation of 
the cruel, demonic, and sometimes half- 
maniacal element in Strindberg’s plays,— 
that surely must have baffled many a reader, 
for often it seems to be just an exploitation 
of the human soul for the sake of showing 
its baseness and futility,—one may find it in 
these rather terrible autobiographical novels 
The Inferno and this present story. We 
say novel or story, but surely it is Strind- 
berg’s own life history that is being revealed. 
In The Son of a Servant we have the pitiful 
tale of a boy wretchedly misunderstood, 
most unjustly censured, and often cruelly 
treated. No wonder that with his sensitive- 
ness and morbidness, under the injustice or 
absolute cruelty of father and step-mother, 
not forgetting the jeers of brothers and school- 
fellows, the boy grew up into the moody, 
suspicious, and spiritually-disappointed man, 
full of wild fears and abnormal hates. For 
if Ibsen could say, ‘‘The passion of my soul 
is scorn,’ it can be said of Strindberg that 
the passion of his soul is hate,—hatred of in- 
justice, hatred of his fellow-man, and more 
especially hatred of women, who seemed for 
him the embodiment of all evil powers and 
malignities. Fear was at the very basis of 
his life. He was afraid of everybody and 
everything: ‘‘He seemed to have been born 
frightened, and lived in continual fear of life 
and of men.” The surroundings of the boy 
were as dreary as those of Ibsen,—the lock- 
up, the mad-house, and the pillory. With 
Strindberg it was the churchyard and the 
Clara Lake, in which it seems to have been 
the custom for people to drown themselves 
every now and then, so that often as they 
sat in the nursery they would hear cries, 
and one of the maids would say, ‘‘Now 
some one is drowning!’’ He was naturally 
truthful, but he was fairly taught to lie by 
his father’s distrust of him. So that one of 
the stories about his finding the iron screw 
nuts recalls Wordsworth’s ‘‘Anecdote for 
Fathers,” where the boy was actually bullied 
into telling a falsehood. He was religious, 
too, and’ at one time was a regular pietist, 
“determined to catch up” with his step- 
mother and brother who professed a better 
religion than common. But as the inevi- 
table result of such pious exercise, he be- 
came an out-and-out heretic, largely helped 
thereto by reading Theodore Parker’s ser- 
mons. So when he came to preach his first 
sermon, he evaded the direct evangelical 
meaning of his text by saying that it ‘“‘gave 
no occasion for remark,’’ and passed on to 
ideas that really interested him. When his 
teacher asked him, ‘‘How many persons are 
in the Godhead?”’ ‘‘One,’’ answered John. 
“What does Norbeck say?” ‘Norbeck says 
three.” ‘‘Well, then, you say three, too!” 
And, worse still, when his father asked him, 
“Why don’t you go to church any more?”’ 
John said, ‘‘What should I do there?” “A 
good sermon can always do one good.” ‘I 
can make sermons myself.’”” ‘‘And there was 
an end of it.” Strindberg thus concludes: 
“Religion had spoilt him, for it had educated 
him for heaven instead of earth. Family 
life had ruined him by educating him for 
the family instead of society, and school 
had educated him for the university instead 
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of for life.”’ It may be asked, What is the 
value of such a revelation of abnormal char- 
acter? To this there are several answers. 
For one thing, any honest self-revelation is 
good, as it lets us into those abysmal deeps 
of personality of which we have not too 
many reliable charts and maps. Such rec- 
ords as those of Benvenuto Cellini, Rousseau, 
Bunyan, and Marie Bashkirtseff—to make a 
somewhat heterogeneous collection—at once 
occur to us. Another thing learned is to 
teach us how zot to do it, how not to bring 
up a child, as Augustus Hare’s autobiography 
was valuable in this direction. And finally, 
if the powerful genius of Strindberg has got 
one in his clutches, this volume certainly 
gives a clue to the extraordinary character 
which went to the fashioning of his dramas, 
while possibly a new pity will come for that 
strange and half-maniacal nature, as we are 
led to understand some of its secret springs 
and sources, 


THE GLORIES OF THE CROSS. 
Dixon, B.A., D.D. London: S. W. Par- 
tridge & Co., Ltd. 35. 6d. net—The adver- 
tisement of this volume says that it ‘‘con- 
sists of twenty-one precious chapters, each of 
which is a gem of evangelical brightness.” 
Without questioning the truth of this state- 
ment, or without being, we hope, hypercriti- 
cal, we must say that such a book as this 
largely justifies Mr. Cummings in his rather 
severe arraignment of the popular talk about 
the cross of Christ. The style of these ser- 
mons is over-oratorical, and calculated to 
make the judicious grieve: “I steal up to 
heaven’s gate ajar in Revelation, and listen, 
while I take a peep inside at the glory... .. 
The lamb once slain is on the throne of 
Heaven. Heaven is ruled by the cross of 
Christ.” The ‘‘dynamic of the cross’’ made 
a cruel Indian chief say to a certain Mr. 
Young: ‘“‘Let me tell you, friend, that I 
love Jesus, and I am not going to kill you. 
But for the fact that Jesus has saved me, I 
would kill you.”’ We are not surprised to 
read that ‘‘afterwards he, too, accepted the 
cleansing blood of Christ.’”’ ‘The doctrine is 
“all summed up in the word used over 
eighty times in the Old Testament, and just 
once in the New,—atonement.”’ (Dr. Dixon 
seems to have missed the manifest point 
against his own theory.) Finally, Jesus has 
paid the debt of sinners, in the same way 
that John Howard paid the debts of poor 
debtors, so that over and over again you 
can read on the record books, “Debt paid 
by John Howard.” ‘‘What a difference in 
standing they had when their debts were 
paid!’’ It must be said, with all courtesy, 
that this method of presenting “the glories 
of the cross’? does not commend itself to 
our judgment as the best way of treating a 
subject that has in it far greater and deeper 
significance than this sensational preacher 
seems to have guessed. 


By A. C. 


THE INSIDE OF THE Cup. By Winston 
Churchill. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50 net.—Mr. Churchill has here 
made an excursion—one might call it a 
foray—into the religious camp. It is not, 
however, exactly a case of Robert Elsmere 
or a Richard Meynell—though in this story, 
too, the hero becomes dissatisfied with the 
position of his church and of himself in it. 
It is the story of a man who learns through 
actual experience in the life of a large city 
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that a Christian church ought to be doing 
something more than reciting its creeds and 
listening to eloquent sermons on Sunday, 
while its week-day life is to the last degree 
worldly, mercenary, and, as he finds is the 
case with many of his leading parishioners, 
grasping and cruel in sending the weaker 
to the wall. On the whole, the author makes 
a pretty strong presentation of his case— 
or the case of the protesting rector, John 
Hodder. You really feel his strength and 
his sincerity; and what he says fairly meas- 
ures up to Mr. Churchill’s description of 
him—which is not always true of Mrs. 
Ward’s heroes. ‘There are several effective 
scenes, notably Hodder’s arraignment of 
Mr. Parr, the conspicuous sinner of his 
congregation. The very difficult episode 
of Kate Marcy—the woman with the past— 
is managed with skill, and is more “con- 
vincing”’ than many stich pages in fiction. 
The distinctly theological portions—as the 
rector’s first sermon after his change of 
base—will be a little stiff for the general 
novel reader; but, as this heresy is in the 
air, it will not greatly shock those who have 
ever listened to Phillips Brooks, or many 
other leaders of the new and higher faith. 
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ELLEN Key. By Louise Nystrom-Hamil- 


ton. ‘Translated from the Swedish by Anna 
E. B. Fries. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25 net.—The introduction to this 


study of Ellen Key’s life and work has been 
written by Havelock Ellis, who speaks of 
her as the modern Saint Brigitta, coming to 
us out of Sweden to preach a moral reforma- 
tion. There has been the one party, Mr. 
Ellis would say, which has declared that, 
as woman is the mother and home is her 
sphere, therefore she must stay in it; and 
there has been another party which has 
declared that woman is a human being, 
possessing the same rights and privileges 
as man. Now comes Ellen Key, saying 
that woman is truly the mother, and that 
therefore, to enable her to do her own work 
and exercise motherhood in the wider senses 
of the word, she needs complete freedom for 
development and the power to exercise 
human rights. Mrs. Nystrom-Hamilton is 
the wife of Dr. Nystrom who founded the 
People’s Institute at Stockholm, where 
Ellen Key lectured for twenty years. She 
has tried here to give a true picture of the 
woman, not a study of her literary works, 
which are mentioned only as they throw 
light on her character, nor an attempt to 
win converts to her teachings. She has 
succeeded in making this interesting per- 
sonality better known to those who have 
become acquainted with her only through 
her books and her reputation. 


PROBLEMS IN MopgrRN EpucaTion. By 
William Seneca Sutton. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1.35.—The aim of education 
has deepened and broadened in these modern 
times, and new problems, seeking solution, 
grow out of the need of attaining the new aim 
in education. ‘‘To be educated means to be 
prepared to enter efficiently and hopefully 
upon the work of the world’s civilization; 
itemeans to have interest and power and skill 
with respect to the several phases of human 
life,—it means, in a word, to become a man 
intellectually, morally, physically; a man 
in all the fulness and glory that have, through 
the evolution of the race, found a place in 
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the content of that term.” The book dis- 
cusses not only problems of secondary schools 
and colleges, but educational movements in 
society including women’s clubs and the 
new religious education. The author is 
well qualified for dealing with problems of 
education, for he is the dean of the Depart- 
ment of Education and professor, of edu- 
cational administration in the University 
of Texas. 


THE CREEPING TIDES. By Kate Jordan. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.30 net. 
This dramatic story has been written with 
considerable power, and the heroine, from 


FORTY eae ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

“Forty Lessons on the Psalms’’ seemed so valuable 
that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons with 
our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire 
Bible are made more interesting and helpful by the many 
explanations of customs and by the parallels from history 
so often used in these lessons. CLARA T. GUILD. 

Tuckerman School 

Boston, Mass., July 17, 1913- 

For sale’ a Charles E. Lauriat Company (Unita= 
rian Book Shelf), 385 Washington Street, Boston. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. 

Price, twenty cents each. 


HEART AND VOICE 


NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
POR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THB CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” BTC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest _— best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal pelctons circles in the United 
tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 
ired “pars arr 3 sans at poems, 26, tunes, 
ether with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and specia| 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a lit treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter, The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. redevich L. Hosmer, D.D.— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school ges yet seed in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian— 

“A more ieicconstally wrought-out work of definite use- 
Sines has eg Seen Ze good fortune of the liberal 

t makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
iow isa most cauiieat. LiF sezrees of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 

ity, and variety, with rare discriminatio: 

vom ze Henry F. Cope, General Saree Religious 


Education Society— 
“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
a ee of soe ry which young people may sing ps loss 
and normally without breach of veraci! 


Be ead ond ttractively printed. I it 
Fa rgard to asag the St per te Sok n'y ows 


as for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Si Copies, 60 ts each, F 
To oe eee or 50. pad vem aes mines 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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the time of her first shy entrance upon the 
scene in a retired New York apartment house 
to her exit as one lifted above the creeping 
tides, holds the interest and the sympathy 
of the reader. Mrs. Vermilye, as Kate 
Jordan is known in private life, has created 
interesting minor types, who do their full 
share in sustaining the interest of the story. 
That she knows how to write and is possessed 
of abundant imagination was fully proved 
by her numerous short stories, which have 
made her name familiar in the magazines. 
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She has written a three-act comedy which 
is soon to be produced in New York. 


RuLES FOR RIGHT LIvING AND RIGHT 
Conpuct. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
50 cents.—This little book is composed of 
sayings of Jesus. It is an arrangement of 
these sayings, grouped by subject; for exam- 
ple, the sayings of Jesus on patience, cour- 
age, reward. Many passages gain in mean- 
ing and beauty in thus being placed with 
other passages on the same subject. 


EDITOR 
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A SUNNY LIFE 


A BIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL JUNE BARROWS 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS, HIS WIFE 


SAMUEL JUNE BARROWS, a typical American, born in poverty on New York’s old East 
Side, errand boy in a printing press factory at nine, teaching himself shorthand after hours 
on the piers by the East River, secretary to the great war secretary of state in the troublous 


days of the early reconstruction period, newspaper correspondent with Custer on the plains 
during the seventies, divinity student at Harvard in a period of stirring theological contro- 
versy, pastor of the historic old First Church at Dorchester and for sixteen years editor of 
the official weekly of the Unitarian denomination, Congressman at the time of the Spanish 
War, secretary of the New York Prison Association during the last ten years of his life, and 
at his death president of the International Prison Congress, an indefatigable student of 
literature and music, a tireless traveller, a valiant worker for prison reform, international 
peace, religious and social liberty. 

Such was the man whose intimate story is recorded by the wife who for almost half a 
century shared his life and work. 


It is not only a biography of extraordinary interest, but a record of close personal rela- 
tions with men of many countries during nearly fifty years of increasing and thoughtful 
activity in bringing about the good life. That, to him, was a sunny life. 


$i. 62 


POSTPAID 


$1.62 SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


POSTPAID 105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 
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Che Bome. 
The Heart’ of a Child. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


A darling child I know,— 
Like sweet forget-me-nots her eyes, 
Where shining dream-lights come and go 
Like sun-lit clouds across the skies, 


A scant arm’s reach away, 

She dwells within a kingdom rare, 
Where facts in uniform of gray 

Have never quelled her fancies rare. 


Unto a world of prose 
Exiled am I by grown-up years, 
Yet childhood’s poetry o’erflows 
Tle land which disillusion sears. 


So often it befalls 
My book I only seem to read 

When winsome ’Lizbeth plays with dolls, 
That I her fancies sweet may heed. 


As one the pebbles bright 

May glimpse in crystal mountain streams, 
Her shining innocence snow-white 

Through all her childish prattle gleams. 


Before this holy shrine 
Of childhood’s fair, unclouded heart, 
With solemn vows may IJ bring mine, 
And linger with the dream apart. 


. 


For though the years austere 

Have many a lesser hope beguiled, 
Oh, be my heart a fountain clear, 

As e’en the heart is of a child. 


The Bunce and the April Shower. 


BY FRANCIS STERNE PALMER. 


There once lived an orphan prince who was 
fortunate in having a very learned tutor. 
This tutor (who always wore a red cap and 
had a long white beard) tried to instruct his 
pupil, so that he should become a wise king 
and a happy man. In the course of his 
teaching he impressed upon the prince the 
truth that more happiness comes from giv- 
ing than from receiving. 

The prince thought that this truth was 
especially applicable to him; for, as he had 
the royal treasury to draw upon, he could 
make a great many presents. Thus he 
would be pretty sure to give more than he 
received, and accordingly would be made 
very happy. 

So, every afternoon when it was possible 
for him to drive out, the prince would dis- 
tribute gifts. He rode in a gilded chariot 
(the tutor sat by his side); and_ heralds, 
wearing long jackets of crimson velvet 
trimmed with silver lace, strode before the 
chariot, proclaiming that ‘‘His Royal High- 
ness, the most Gracious Gift-giver,’ was 
now engaged in the gracious pursuit of gift- 
giving! These gifts, to be sure, were not of 
great value; for, as the prudent tutor had 
observed, ‘“‘even a prince can’t be always 
giving away valuable things, especially when 
he don’t expect anything in return except 
happiness.” 

Every time he made a gift, the prince 
would accompany it with a neat quotation or 
with a proverb which seemed likely to have 
a good effect or, again, with sage advice. As 
for instance, ‘“‘Here, Goody Bibbs, is a 
broom for you: remember that a new broom 
sweeps clean, or should do so’’; or, ‘‘ Tommy 
Jones, take this frosted cake; but, you know 
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you can’t have your cake and eat it, too, so 
I wouldn’t eat it!” 

And every time the prince made a present, 
the crimson heralds blew enthusiastic blasts 
on their golden trumpets, as if to say: “Be- 
hold, how good the prince is! Behold the 
great Gift-giver!”’. F 

Occasionally, while the prince was giving 
advice to those receiving presents from him, 
the chariot steeds (who were of the prancing, 
arch-necked kind) got very restive. Some- 
times, if his speech of advice was a long one, 
the people to whom it was addressed, as well 
as the steeds, seemed to get restive. 

At first, all had gone gayly enough; but, as 
the months passed, the prince began to won- 
der why he was not more happy and why his 
kindness was not more fully appreciated. 
His favor with the people was not increasing. 
Indeed, he was told that Heavybrows (who 
was a terrible radical and a leader of the Op- 
position) had exclaimed: ‘‘ Bother the prince! 
and his gifts and chariot and heralds! They 
all ought to be thrown into a dungeon!” 
This remark of Heavybrows troubled the 
prince greatly. 

One April day he wandered sadly away 
into the forest; and, sitting down on the 
moss, he tried to think why he was not more 
happy. As he sat there, the sun slipped be- 
hind a cloud; and a quiet, refreshing shower 
began to fall. The prince went under a big 
fir-tree, and so did not get wet. As the 
gentle rain fell, he could see the spring flowers 
drinking it eagerly. Tender spears of grass 
seemed to shoot up through the earth to 
meet it. The trees collected great draughts 
brought to them by their roots. Every- 
thing in the forest seemed in better spirits 
and to be blessing the gentle little shower. 

Then, as quietly as it began, the rain be- 
came less. The sun struggled to push away 
the cloud, and the prince thought he could 
see a faint rainbow; but, on looking closer, 
it was not a rainbow at all that he had seen. 
It was the iridescent glitter of a pair of wings. 
These wings belonged to a dainty, graceful 
creature, her face bright with happiness, who 
was floating through the air. The prince 
guessed that she was the Spirit of the April 
Shower. 

“Here,” he thought, “is some one who 
seems to have found the happiness that I 
hunt for in vain. Tl ask her about it.” 

“April Shower!” he cried out aloud. 
“Come here, if you please, and tell me why 
you look so happy.” 

She was rather startled at first; but, see- 
ing that it was only a lad with a gentle, if 
rather discontented face, she floated nearer. 

“Why do I look happy? Because every- 
thing makes me happy. I can’t help it. 
But good-by. You see, I’m nearly over.” 

The prince, however, begged so hard for a 
little talk with her that she consented to stay; 
and the rain, which had almost stopped, be- 
gan again. She gracefully balanced herself 
on the tip end of a branch of the fir-tree, 
and the prince resumed the conversation. 

“Perhaps you can tell me what to do to be 
happy. You see, I ought to be; for I’m the 
prince, the Gift-giver. But I’m not happy.” 

“That certainly is strange,’ she returned. 
“JT find that giving is my chief happiness. 
Whenever it becomes unbearably blue up 
there in the sky, I just drop gently down and 
freshen up the flowers and grass a bit and 
give drink to the trees. And then I steal 
away as quietly as possible, and let the sun 
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have his turn. All the growing green things 
love me and are grateful, though they 
scarcely know who I am, I come and go so 
quickly and noiselessly. And that’s the 
best part of it. You never catch me spoiling 
things by thundering and making a great 
fuss. I leave that to other kinds of showers, 
—stupid, blustering fellows that don’t know 
any better!’’ 

The prince kept quiet a moment. He was 
thinking of the chariot and the prancing 
steeds and the enthusiastic heralds. 

“But don’t you ever give advice to the 
flowers and quote wise sayings to them?”’ he 
ventured at length. 

“No, of course not. It isn’t advice—espe- 
cially unasked for advice—that is wanted. I 
just slip down and-give them a good drink,— 
which is all I have to give,—and then I’m 
off and never a word. But they don’t forget 
me.” 

“Now, if you please,’ began the prince, 
“T want your advice about’’— 

“Oh, no, you don’t,”’ she interrupted with 
a laugh. ‘Just use your conscience and 
your common sense, two C’s that are excel- 
lent advisers and not used half enough. And, 
besides, I’m due at a farmer’s garden where 
the little cabbages are thirsty. Farewell.” 
And in a twinkling she was gone. 

As the prince hurried home, he smiled to 
himself; for he was beginning to see what 
was the trouble with his gift-giving. When 
he went through the palace gate, he handed 
the warden a silver penny, and was just say- 
ing, ‘‘Remember a penny saved is a penny ’’— 
But he checked himself, and ran on upstairs 
to the royal apartments: 

Here he found the tutor. 

“Tutor,’”’ he cried, “issue a decree abolish- 
ing the chariot and the prancing steeds and 
the enthusiastic heralds,—especially the her- 
alds!” 

The tutor was so startled at this outburst 
that his red cap fell off his head and rolled 
down his long white beard. 

-* “But what about distributing the gifts?” 
he stammered. ‘‘Surely, you have not for- 
gotten that happiness comes from giving!”’ 

“Not at all! not at all! But, tutor, we’ve - 
gone about it in the wrong way. We've had 
too much fuss and feathers!”’ 

The decree was issued; and thereafter, 
when the prince went among his people, he 
went on foot and often in disguise. And 
so quietly did he leave his gifts, and so 
quickly did he disappear afterward, that often 
the people could only guess who had be- 
friended them. Now they lay in wait for 
him to thank him and consult him. But to 
those asking advice he often would only an- 
swer: “‘Use your conscience and your com- 
mon sense. They are the best advice-givers.”’ 

And now, in honor of his new-found happi- 
ness, he invented this saying: ‘‘ April Shower 
is the best kind of a Gift-giver.”’ Many 
people didn’t know what to make of it; but 
the prince felt sure that the trees and flowers 
would understand. 

The only persons who disliked the change 
in the prince were the enthusiastic heralds. 
After he became so unaffected and simple in 
his way of doing things, he had no need of 
heralds. So there was nothing for them to 
do but take off their crimson jackets and go 
to work like other people, which was really a 
very good thing for them. 

All his other subjects were delighted with 
the change in him, and grew very fond of 


‘man, with relief in his face. 
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their modest, happy-faced prince. Indeed, 
even the members of the Opposition, led by 
Heavybrows (the same who made the un- 
pleasant remark beginning, ‘‘Bother the 
prince!’’) came over in a body to the prince’s 
party; and everywhere in the land there were 
content and good-will. 


His Master’s Step. 


I had found a pitiful little half-starved 
kitten in a crowded city street that morning, 
and, remembering that the rooms of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League were near by, IJ picked 
him up, and soon had the pleasure of seeing 
him in comfort for the first time in his dif- 
ficult little life. 

“Might I look at the dogs, too?’’ I asked, 
as I returned to the office. ‘“‘I should so 
like to see them.” 

So we went upstairs, and I saw the long 
row of small apartments, each with its 
patient, bright-eyed occupant. Most plainly 
I remember the dog at the end of the row. 
The doors are hung a few inches above the 
floor for ventilation, and I saw his little 
black nose peked under his door as soon as 
we reached the top of the stairs. 

“This dog’s master is out of town for two 
weeks,”’ said the man, as he patted the curly 
black head, ‘‘on some sort of pleasure trip. 
He left the dog in our care. He has been 
gone six days now, and the poor chap has 
hardly eaten one good meal in all that time. 
He just lies here with his nose to the door, 
listening for his master’s step.” 

“Let me take him home,” I said.. ‘I’m 
sure I could make him happier than this.” 

“T doubt if it would make any difference 
with him,” said the man. ‘‘ Besides, I don’t 
think we could let you. We are supposed 
to fulfil our side of the arrangement.” 

He closed the door and we wandered on. 
Just before we went down again, there was 
another step on the stairs. I turned to the 
door at the end of the row. From under it 
came the little black nose, sniffing, sniffing, in 
uncontrollable excitement. It was only an 
attendant; but the black nose remained 
there, just visible below the door, as long as 
I could see, while the faithful animal pa- 
tiently waited for the next step. 

About a week later I had occasion to go to 
the Animal Rescue League again. I had 
not forgotten the ‘‘special case’’ upstairs, 
and I asked if I might go up to see him. 
“Oh, yes, if you like,’’ said the man, and up 
we went again. 5 

The first thing that I saw was the little 
black nose poked out from under the door, 
eagerly, excitedly sniffing. As we went 
nearer, the sniffing gradually ceased. It 
was for another step that the devoted, 
loyal creature had lain there waiting, with 
his nose to the door, for two long weeks. 

“Why do people have animals if they can’t 
take care of them?’’ I said bitterly. 

“Oh, I suppose they don’t realize what 
this sort of thing may mean,” returned the 
man, charitably. 

When we came down, some one was waiting 
at the foot of the stairs. His face was serious 
as he stepped aside to let us pass. 

“Why, it’s you, Mr. Barrow!”’ said the 
“Well, there’s 
one who'll be glad to see you back!” 


I turned boldly round and followed Mr. 


‘ow upstairs. I heard the sniffing, 
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sniffing from the corner, and I heard Mr. 
Barrow make a low, chirruping sound behind 
his lips. I heard what sounded like the 
hopping, scurrying, jumping, stamping, of 
twenty small feet. The black nose came 
pushing out from under the door with wild, 
beseeching little snorts and yelps and barks. 

The man opened the door and stepped 
back. With one pitiful, eager cry the little 
dog plunged out. Weak and half-starved as 
he must have been, there was no sign of it in 
his ‘‘welcome home.’ He rushed recklessly 
at the big man, and then he staggered back 
and plunged again. He showered kisses of 
forgiveness on the well-loved face, and he 
clawed affectionately at the protecting arms. 

I brushed furtively at my eyes, and the 
big man, I think, brushed at his eyes, too. 

“There—there—boy,’’ came his low voice, 
just a little shaken, perhaps, ‘‘steady now. 
I guess we'll stick together after this, won’t 
we?” 

As I went down the stairs, I caught a last 
glimpse of them. The dog leaped down from 
his master’s arms. He pranced across the 
room and lapped loudly and gayly from a 
pan of milk, while his tail wagged in ridicu- 
lous jerks. Then he pranced back again; 
and took one high and glorious leap back to 
the master’s arms once more.— Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Jamie’s Squirrels. 


Jamie’s swing was fastened to a branch of 
the old apple-tree behind the house; and he 
had a great deal of fun with it after school 
hours. But there was some one else who 
seemed to enjoy it almost as much as he,—his 
little yellow kitten Fuzz. The moment he 
took her in his arms and began to swing, she 
would purr; and it always seemed to him that 
the higher he swung the louder she purred, 
and sometimes she even tried to climb up 
the rope! But one afternoon, as he was 
swinging her, she began to act very queerly, 
and it was impossible to coax her to lie down; 
for her fur stood on end along her little spine, 
and she kept peering into the tree with great, 
frightened eyes. 

“What is the matter with you, Fuzz 
Buzz?” he exclaimed at last. ‘I can’t swing 
while you act so. Come, cuddle down, or 
you'll fall off!” 

The kitten replied with a low growl, and 
Jamie climbed out of his seat and looked up 
into the tree. And there on the branch right 
over his head were two bright, shiny eyes, 
looking right down at him. For a minute he 
couldn’t think what it could be, then he 
noticed the graceful form and long, fluffy tail 
of a large gray squirrel. 

‘‘Oh, if it would only stay,’’ he said, be- 
neath his breath, ‘till 1 can run to the house 
and get it something to eat!’’ And he hur- 
ried off, holding poor Fuzz tightly to him as 
he ran. 

“Oh, Mary,’’ he eried, bursting into the 
kitchen, ‘“‘do give me something to eat,— 
something extra nice,—a piece of pie or cake! 
There’s the dearest, darling little squirrel up 
in the old apple-tree!”’ 

“Sure, and it’s peanuts you'll be a wantin, 
darlin’,”’ laughed honest Mary. 

So, filling his pockets with the nuts, Jamie 
ran back to the swing, afraid that his little 
visitor had gone. What was his amazement 
to see not one, but three beautiful squirrels 
perched in the tree! 
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He spread the nuts out on the ground, and 
stepped back. Instantly three beautiful 
forms darted head-first down the trunk after 
the nuts. After the squirrels had eaten a 
little, they seized each a nut, ran up the tree, 
and disappeared. Jamie ran around to the 
other side of the tree to look for them, and 
noticed that a hole, where one of the limbs 
had been sawed off, was much{ larger, and 
little chips of wood were all about. 

“T see! I see!’’ he cried, clapping his 
hands: “those darling squirrels have made a 
house up there. They’ve gnawed the hole 
larger, and they are going to move in for the 
winter.’’—Dorothy Leonard, in the Churchman. 

On a Hot Day. 

One of the New York daily papers re- 
cently told of a boy who was passing one of 
the large hotels when ice was being delivered 
there. In handling the ice, a large block 
broke, and several pieces were left on the 
sidewalk. ‘The boy stood still, and watched 
the icemen, until he decided they were not 
going to pick those pieces up. He went to 
one of the men, and asked if he might have 
the ice. He was told he could. He gathered 
the pieces up, and carried them to a trench 
where some workmen were at work in the 
sun, and gave the pieces to them. The men 
were astonished at the offer, and then eagerly 
grasped the ice. The boy walked on, whist- 
ling. 


“What animal,’’ asked mother, ‘‘is man’s 
most faithful friend?’’ Miriam, without hes- 
itation, answered, “H7s wife.” 


The Society for Helping Desti- | 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution. 

An unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried. 

PRESIDENT, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 

SrcrETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 

TreEasuRER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

AcEnT, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. 

For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, o1 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s "Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter, or permanent homes to needy 
children. : : ot 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. - 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children. 

The work has in two years increased 38%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presiwent, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Cigrk, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Drrecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gen. Szc., 279 Tremont St. 
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Joy cometh with the Morning. 


BY T. W. HIGGINSON. 


Out of the dreams and the dust of ages, 
Hindu reverie, Hebrew boy, 

Deeds of heroes and lore of sages, 

~ Comes the hope that turns earth to joy. 


But the rosy light of the morning teaches 
A blither knowledge than books can tell, 

And the song that rings through the orchard preaches 
The ceaseless message that all is well. 


Hark to the lesson that Nature meaneth! 
List to the breeze on the pine-clad hill! 

See, the sun-rays stream to the zenith! 
Thrice the oriole whistles shrill. 


Myriad odors are faint and tender, 
Sweet notes come from the woodlands far. 
Draw fresh life from the day’s new splendor, 
Pluck thy hope from the morning star! 


The Magicians of a New England 
Village. 


BY PEMBERTON HALE CRESSEY. 


For certain lovers of Greek myths in 
our village the fields of asphodel are once 
a year converted into the humblest of garden 
roots. Down the street carrying by care- 
ful bale a wooden bucket comes the prince 
of kitchen necromancers. I know him by 
his knock, so unassuming, yet withal in- 
stinct with importance. I open the door 
with corresponding gravity; and _ there, 
gracious, firm, and convincing, stands the 
horse-radish man. : 

In a voice subdued to the seriousness 
of his task, he announces in an invariable 
formula his annual mission. “I am aware 
that it is a little early in the season; but 
as I was going by it occurred to me that 
you might, perhaps, wish to purchase a 
little horse-radish?”’ The rising inflection 
with which he ends is but the gentle dis- 
guise of an unconditional imperative, for 
meanwhile he has been deftly removing 
the lid from the bucket; the pungent odor 
has escaped; and the white, semi-liquid 
mass stands revealed in all its enticing reality. 
His case is won. 

Now it is the way of some tradesmen 
to drop their persuasive tone as soon as 
a sale is made and only the exchange of 
goods for money remains. Not so proceeds 
this arch-enchanter. With no lessening of 
the romantic mien with which he made his 
first announcement he removes a tin cup 
from a nail on the outer side of the bucket, 
dips far down into his succulent wares with 
a wooden spoon, and ever so carefully fills 
the cup, and pours its contents into your 
earthen bowl. ‘There follows the transfer 
of a dime, its bowing receipt, its grave and 
careful walleting. Then a word or two 
about “again next year,” and with fine de- 
liberation he departs. 

I put down my condiment and ponder 
the meaning of this complete capitulation, 
this utter surrender of my attention, to a 
bucket of horse-radish. I look at my pur- 
chase and realize that there is nothing in 
the world I can more easily do without. 
Were any one of my daily callers—the milk- 
man, the market-man, the postman—to fail 
for a single day to make his appearance, 
my domestic economy would be disturbed; 
whereas the horse-radish man might omit 
his annual call for a term of years without 
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upsetting the household. Yet not one of 
the daily visitors can perform the miracle! 
My world, which once a year is circum- 
scribed by a wooden bucket, is never jammed 
into a milk-bottle or even into a mail-sack. 

Clearly, then, it is not in the wares that 
I must seek an explanation. Rather must 
I look to the salesman. What manner of 
man is he? 

Be it known that most of the year it 
is his business to distribute handbills, and 
fortunate the merchant or showman whose 
handbills are entrusted to his care. ‘There 
is no flinging of them to idle winds, no drop- 
ping of them over fences, no bunching of 
them in convenient packets of half a dozen! 
Each handbill is carefully separated from 
the rest and given a distinctive place on 
the doorstep. ‘There is a kind of ceremony 
about it,—as if it were the act of one well 
qualified to appreciate the importance of 
the printed word. (Perish the thought that 
his attitude is due to the fact that he cannot 
read!) 

This distributing of handbills, however, 
although in his case it takes on all the attri- 
butes of an honorable calling, never assumes 
the dignity of a transaction, On its merits 
he never presumes to knock or to ring the 
door-bell, to say nothing of the personal 
colloquy and the handling of the coin of the 
realm. 

To such dizzy heights of trade only the 
horse-radish season lifts him. Then it 
is that he attains the dignity of commerce. 
Then it is that he becomes one with the 
merchants of Tyre, with the traffickers 
of Venice, with the fair-argosied captains 
of old Salem by the sea. He joins the ancient 
and honorable company of those who under 
all skies have bartered and bargained on 
land and on the main. He becomes a man 
of finance. He deals in the medium of 
exchange, and no magnate of colossal 
“corners”’ can feel more than he the glory of 
enterprise. 

Here, then, in the horse-radish trade we 
find the apotheosis of an _ individual. 
Pippa’s single holiday is as far surpassed 
by our hero’s brief season of trade as leisure 
is surpassed in significance by the industry 
which makes life on our planet a possibility. 
The bucket contains something more than 
a lowly garden root. It contains the ro- 
mance of a life. Hence, the spell! Man is 
the measure of the universe; and, because 
the man is in the bucket, the hoops thereof 
become the parallel latitudes of a world. 

The important feature of this humble 
miracle is the fact that the horse-radish 
man occupies so infinitesimal a part in the 
economic life of our community, and yet 
is able to bring about such astonishing re- 
sults. Here are revealed the possibilities 
of the niche. The old song, “Any Little 
Corner, Lord,’’ has no longer any claim to 
be regarded as an expression of humility, 
for “‘any little corner’? may hold the uni- 
verse; and I, in being contented with my 
corner, may simply be taking the easiest 
and most practical way for conquering the 
world. If a man with a bucket of horse- 
radish may have all the agreeable sensations 
of a merchant prince, why should he take 
the risk of big enterprises? Why should 
any of us try to compass the great when we 
can so easily magnify the little? 

When did we lose the power of the small 
boy on the sidewalk who converts himself 
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at will into the Empire State Express with 
all steam on? Probably when we began to 
estimate steam by the pound. Mathematics 
is the arch-enemy of romance and content- 
ment. It drives out the fairies of the imag- 
ination and admits the demons of avarice. 
No more make-believe now! No old-fash- 
ioned queen contentedito sit quietly in the 
parlor “‘eating bread and honey’! When 
the dame heard that the king had been in his 
counting-house, the old régime came to an 
end. Bread and honey no longer sufficed 
to give her the queenly feeling. She began 
to.plan for state banquets. 

The truth seems to be that we can have 
the feeling without the goods or the goods 
without the feeling. But, as we are not likely 
to have both at the same time, we acquire 
the goods at our peril. 

Among the horse-radish man’s customers 
is a woman of silvery hair who must cer- 
tainly be fond of his wares, for she has no 
need of his enchantments. Living in quiet 
seclusion at the end of a grass-grown lane, 
she has all her life cherished the consciousness 
of being a great artist, and she has preserved 
her elevating delusion in a way so simple 
and so effective that many might wisely 
follow it. Her parlor walls are adorned 
with panel-shaped pictures, done in oils and 
framed in gilt. ‘They are all much alike,— 
light above, changing with gradual undula- 
tions of soft colors to darker shades below. 
The visitor who sees them for the first time 
hazards the conjecture that they are meant 
to represent cloud effects, whereupon he 
is informed that they are backgrounds. 

Let curiosity be subdued by sympathy, 
and the artist’s modest story will soon be . 
forthcoming. In her youth it was her am- 
bition to become a great painter. With 
the clear eye of the mind she could see 
exactly what she wanted to depict,—a bunch 
of roses, a group of merry children, a sweet- 
faced mother with her babe. She was 
fortunate in her beginnings, for instead of 
trying to carry any one of her ideas to com- 
pletion in the ustial way, she proceeded to 
paint backgrounds for them all. These 
she finished to her entire satisfaction. Then 
she paused, her brush arrested by a blessed 
doubt. Suppose she should not succeed 
so well with the faces and the flowers! 
Would it not be a pity to spoil what she 
had already accomplished? ‘The deterring 
and merciful thought prevailed. She framed 
and hung her perfect backgrounds, and 
all these years her imagination has conjured 
forth on those eloquent canvases the pictures 
of her youthful fancy. On one she sees, 
unmarred by any infelicity of stroke, her 
madonna; on another her group of children; 
on a third her wine dark roses,—pictures 
all with which no master of ancient or 
modern times could ever hope to complete. 
Seen tints like ‘“‘heard melodies’”’ are sweet; 
but the casual visitor in that country parlor 
discovers ‘with a bowed mind” that the 
unseen things, like the unheard, may be 
sweeter. 

Unlike the artist of the backgrounds, 
however, most of us need the horse-radish 
man’s spell more than we need his condi- 
ment. We sink beneath the burden of 
the commonplace. Our to-days melt into 
our to-morrows with an _ ever-increasing 
monotony which we seem powerless to 
overcome. It is only a matter of food and 
raiment, and the temporary escape of books. 
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Sometimes we feel inclined to envy certain 
former schoolmates of ours, who, having 
excelled in mathematics, sought the great 
centres of population where figures. run 
high. The only trouble is that they have 
such a disillusionizing way of returning to 
visit their native village with the reputed 
figures, but without the air of conquest! So 
it occurs to us that what we need may be 
not more mathematics, but less: Perhaps 
we would do well to make another call on 
the artist of the grass-grown lane. Or, if 
it happens to be the horse-radish season, we 
need only to stay at home and wait for the 
familiar knock. But, whether the call be 
made or received, our need can be met in 
our own village. The charm is not far to 
seek. Let us succumb to it straightway, 
and begin to look about us for the back- 
grounds and buckets of our own opportunity. 
Groton, Mass. 


Genesis. 


Out of the silence, song; 
Out of the bud, a rose; 

Out of the rose, the scent 
The wood-wind blows. 


Out of the years, a faith; 
Out of life’s travail, truth; 

Out of the heart, the charm 
Of ageless youth. 


Out of the things unseen, 
Out of the inner dream, 
Ever in beauty is born 
The love supreme! 
—Arthur Wallace Peach, in the Independent. 


The International Union of Liberal 
Christian Women. 


The Sixth International Congress of Free 
and Progressive Christians and Other Relig- 
ious Liberals came to an end a few days ago. 
The delegates are already widely scattered. 
Some have returned directly home, while 
others are prolonging their holiday in the 
Old World that is ever new to our country- 
men. One of the most successful of the many 
meetings of the Congress was that of the 
International Union of Liberal Christian 
Women, that was held on Thursday after- 
noon, July 17. ‘The hall was filled chiefly 
with active workers in the churches of Eng- 
land and the United States. There was also 
present a representative group of French 
women, and delegates from Switzerland, 
Germany, Hungary, Holland, Canada, and 
Australia. Among the audience was a large. 
number of men, some of whom were the 
leaders of the liberal faith in several different 
countries. All listened attentively to the 
thoughtful and earnest addresses. 

The meeting was admirably organized 
and conducted under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. C. Herbert Smith and the joint secre- 


. taryship of Miss H. Brooke Herford and Miss 


Elizabeth Marquand. The speakers were 
restricted to a time limit, to which they 
obediently adhered. English translations of 
the French and German papers had been 
printed. This was the only meeting of the 
Congress where the English participants 
were able to understand all that was said. 

The chairman, Mrs. C. Herbert Smith, 
opened the meeting with a cordial greeting 
to the delegates, after which she briefly told 
of the work of the Unitarian women in Eng- 
land. 
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Miss H. Brooke Herford as secretary gave 
in a few words the history of the Interna- 
tional Union, which is stillin its infancy. At 
the Congress of 1910 in Berlin the German 
women conducted an international meeting 
of women. It was owing to this meeting 
that an International Union was decided 
upon in Berlin. A few weeks later the Eng- 
lish and American delegates, together with 
some of the leaders among the Hungarian 
women, successfully organized this Union at 
Koloszvar, Hungary. There are now Com- 
mittees of the Union in England, Germany, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Hungary, and America. 

Miss Herford also spoke of one of the chief 
undertakings of the Union, in which several 
of the committees from different countries 
are deeply interested,—the Guild of Friend- 
ship. A guild of this name has been organ- 
ized in England. Its object is to extend a 
welcome to girls of liberal Christian families 
in other countries who may come to England 
for study and employment. It is believed 
that the Guild of Friendship, as it increases 
in strength, may accomplish among girls of 
liberal faith what is already being done by 
the Women’s Christian Associations in the 
Orthodox world. 

Mme. Paul Hyacinthe Loyson in a charm- 
ing address welcomed the visitors to Paris. 
She also paid a beautiful tribute to the mem- 
ory of her father-in-law, Pére Hyacinthe 
Loyson. 

A series of brief addresses on “‘ Women 
and Religious Progress and Liberty” then 
followed. 

Miss Elizabeth Marquand, delegate from 
the Alliance of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Christian Women of the United States and 
Canada, opened with a message of greeting 
from that body to its sister workers in Europe. 
She then gave an account of the work of the 
Alliance, one of the largest and most influ- 
ential women’s religious organizations in 
America, where it has done work of incalcu- 
lable value for the uplift of Unitarianism. 
Reference was made to the new work of the 
College Girls’ Committee of the Alliance 
which is based upon the lines of the Guild 
of Friendship. This Committee extends a 
welcome to Unitarian young women who may 
come to Boston to pursue their studies, and 
is prepared to give definite information 
about student clubs, suitable boarding 
places, etc. 

Lic. Fraulein Carola Barth, president of 
the Verein fiir Religidse Erziehung, Ger- 
many, spoke of the difficulties under which 
the women of liberal faith work in Germany, 
and told of the different ways in which it 
must develop. 

Mme. Rochat, president of the Genevan 
Section des Dames de 1’Union du Christian- 
isme Libéral, Switzerland, gave an account 
of the liberal religious work as carried on by 
her countrywomen. 

Miss Van Eck, the delegate from Holland, 
explained the work of the Freindschafs 
Gilde, which is similar in its workings to 
the British Guild of Friendship. 

Italy’s contribution was a paper written 
by a member of the Italian Women’s League, 
and read by Signor Conte. It was most in- 
teresting, and it is hoped that it may be 
published in the proceedings of the Congress. 

Other speakers were Mrs. H. W. Meller of 
Montreal, Mrs. M. D. Shutter of the Uni- 
versalist Church, and Miss A. H. Alleyne, 
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secretary of the Liberal Christian League of 
England. 

Unfortunately the speaker from Hungary 
could not come, but a letter was read that 
was written on behalf of the Women’s Alli- 
ance of Hungary by Mme. Ferencz, wife of 
the beloved Bishop Ferencz of Hungary, in 
which greetings were sent to their sister 
workers. 

The meeting brought a feeling of fellow- 
ship among the women. New friends were 
made and old friendships renewed. All 
present were convinced that the work has 
grown to international proportions, and that 
upon the women, as well as upon the men, 
rests the responsibility of the success of the 
great world movement toward spiritual 
freedom and truth. 


A Memorial of Pere Hyacinthe. 


At the unveiling of a monument to Pére 
Hyacinthe Loyson in the cemetery of Pére 
La Chaise on Sunday, July 20, hundreds of 
the delegates and visitors were present, and 
the ceremony was deeply impressive. The 
memorial consists of a bust of the famous 
preacher placed upon a base of granite, with 
a medallion of Madame Loyson in the centre, 
and bearing several inscriptions. Of these 
one is from a letter written on his marriage ~ 
day, ‘“‘To act as if there were nothing in the 
world but one’s conscience and God.” An- 
other reads, ‘‘ My soul dwells in such regions 
serene that I can feel myself at once a Cath- 
olic, a Protestant, a Jew, or even a Moslem. 
These differing forms of religious belief are 
variously beautiful; none is absolutely true; 
under them all I find one faith in a personal 
and living God.” Watts’s motto, “The 
utmost for the Highest,’”’ is also recorded on 
the memorial. A number of wreaths were 
placed upon the monument, including trib- 
utes from the German Protestantenverein 
and the World Conscience Society. 

Several addresses were delivered, including 
one by Rev. William Sullivan, who said that 
as an American he was honored by having 
to speak on behalf of that country which was 
not only a sister republic of the France that 
Pére Hyacinthe loved, but the country with 
which he had the closest and the tenderest 
associations of his life, for from it came his 
devoted and brilliant wife. Both their re- 
publics were free; but there is a higher free- 
dom than can be conferred by societies, 
governments, or law; there is a freedom of 
the inner spirit greater than any charter or 
constitution can grant. In the freedom of 
the spirit thus conferred. Pére Hyacinthe 
stands before us, eminent, glorious, and 
courageous, with a measure of self-sacrifice 
that amounted nearly to martyrdom. He 
knew how to keep the spirit of religion when 
the old beliefs had collapsed; he could re- 
main religious, though disillusioned, because 
he knew how to be the rebel against an un- 
just authority and yet not to be insubordi- 
nate to his conscience; and because in the 
dark, amidst the wreck of life, he could keep 
his eyes steadfastly fixed on life’s ideal values. 
It is no exaggeration to say that Pére Hya- 
cinthe has place in the communion of saints, 
and takes his station among the spiritual 
leaders of humanity, because he had this 
courage of the spirit and because revolt from 
unjust authority did not make his spirit 
bitter. So with the hope that this good life 
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would create in other lives an enthusiasm as 
pure and noble as his own, they commem- 
orated this man, leaving that monument to 
his memory, and themselves braver, nobler, 
purer, because they had stood above his 
dust.—Christian Life. 


Che Cnitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


Reform in England. 


In politics, as in religion, I am an ardent 
“Viberal,’’ and feel that our present govern- 
ment is the only possible one for Britain, 
and I am, with others, rejoicing at the 
coming of the Insurance Act. But I am 
inclined to the belief that our politicians are 
suffering somewhat from that disease of the 
age,—nervous hurry. I think there are many 
signs that much of the legislation of the past 
six years has been hurried, and this is doing 
harm. Surely in a time such as ours there 
is much need for calm reflection and for 
legislation that calls for self-control, strength- 
ening and not weakening the national fibre. 
Now, after witnessing, at close quarters, the 
working of the Old Age Pensions Act, for 
example, I am more than suspicious of what 
its results will be. I believe that fuller con- 
sideration and less hasty decisions would 
have placed on the statute book some kind 
of contributory scheme, which would not 
have endangered the coherence of the family 
to such a serious extent as the present legis- 
lation is doing, in my opinion. The money is 
“Poor Law’’ money under a different name, 
to a large extent; and I believe that, unless 
the contributory element is introduced sooner 
or later, it will happen that, as Thomas 
Chalmers wisely prophesied in the case of the 
Poor Law, the present system will succeed 
in closing up many of the fountains of nat- 
ural feeling and of moral strength. 

Similar signs of haste may be seen in con- 
nection with the Children Act, which, in 
several important respects, has not worked 
satisfactorily, and one or two of the clauses 
of which are, in effect, ‘‘dead letters’ al- 
ready. Or, again, in the law which permits 
local authorities to sanction the free feeding 
of children,—an enterprise which I sincerely 
trust will be looked upon merely as an ex- 
periment; for looking upon the results with 
an entirely unbiassed mind I find them ques- 
tionable in the extreme. 

With regard to legislation affecting un- 
employment, none can refrain from praise 
for the working of the Labor Bureaus and 
all their associated activities, such as the 
Junior Advisory Board, etc., the statistics 
alone showing their beneficial action; and, 
though it is the increasing tendency for the 
Bureaus to deal with those only who are 
skilled in some direction, leaving on one side 
the many unskilled men who seek employ- 
ment and who are such a drag upon the com- 
munity in general, still, working thus “‘from 
the top’’ and demanding skilled labor more 
and more, the ultimate effect is bound to be 
good. 

That I may be brief, may I try to sum up 
in three short paragraphs what I feel about 
“progressive” legislation in this country :— 

(1) It must come parallel with much more 
and much more thoroughly organized edu- 
cation of public opinion; it must go ahead 
with a more measured tread; it must de- 
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mand of the citizens of to-day more moral 
effort and greater independence of character. 

(2) As every new act assumes the co-op- 
eration of hundreds of voluntary workers 
and hundreds of new official workers, it must 
be increasingly recognized as of primary im- 
portance to train voluntary workers effi- 
ciently for their work, and to demand a high 
standard of efficiency also from every public 
servant. 

(3) If the enactments upon paper are to 
have full value in human uplifting and in 
strengthening the foundations of the State, 
then every voluntary worker who enters upon 
the great task of writing the new laws upon 
the inner tablets of human minds (and until 
they are written there they are not written 
at all), must work from the basis of religion,— 
the long, long thought of wisdom and faith 
in God and man. 

sd Joun C. BALLANTYNE. 
Herne Hitt, Lonpon, Enc. 


What is the Next Step? 


It is dificult to say in any general way 
what is the next step in social progress, as 
the line of progress in this country is wofully 
uneven. The next step in one State has long 
since been taken in another State; and the 
next step of this latter State, in turn, has 
already been taken in still a third State. 
Massachusetts has the Minimum Wage, 
and is thus in advance here of every other 
American Commonwealth; but she has no 
adequate Workmen’s Compensation Act, as 
Washington has; and Washington, on her 
part, has no Dependent Widows’ Pension 
Act, like Illinois. Perhaps the most stu- 
pendous difficulty now confronting social 
reformers in America is the division of the 
country into more than forty different States, 
in each of which the battle for the abolition 
of child labor, short hours for women, work- 
men’s compensation, etc., must be fought 
anew. ‘The advance of social reform in the 
United States is like the advance of the tide 
on an uneven beach. Here the last wave 
has swept close to the high-water mark, but 
there it is still hanging near the ebb. 

Speaking in general terms, I would say— 
if I may be pardoned the Hibernianism— 
that the next step in social reform must be 
taken in the field of political reconstruction. 
The one great thing to-day, as I see it, is to 
get the machinery of government into the 
hands of the people. This means radical 
amendments to all our constitutions, includ- 
ing the venerated national document,—in 
some cases the complete rewriting, as in 
Ohio a year ago. It means the universal 
adoption, in such form as may ultimately 
prove most feasible and most just, of such 
democratic extensions of our representative 
system as the Initiative, the Referendum, 
and the Recall. It means the popular elec- 
tion of senators, universal direct primaries, 
the short ballot on the Massachusetts plan, 
and woman suffrage. It means popular 
responsibility for the operations of :govern- 
ment in every direction, so that we shall 
have not a government of, for, and by the 
bosses and their henchmen, nor the corpo- 
rations and their privileged interests, but of, 
for, and by the people, which is the essence 
of true democracy. 

This is the next step; for social reform to- 
day, as Jane Addams is telling us forcibly, 
means political action. Put in the hands of 
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the people the tools of government, and they 
may be trusted to use these tools, without 
fear or favor, for the building of the new social 
fabric of the future. ; 
Joun Haynes HOLMES. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, 
New York City. 


The Hancock County Conference. 


The twenty-second annual session of the 
Hancock County Conference was held in 
Channing Chapel, Winter Harbor, Me., on 
Tuesday, July 29, 1913. In spite of the 
heavy fog and threatening rain, about one 
hundred people.assembled from the following 
places: Ellsworth; Lamoine, Hancock Point, 
Sullivan, West Gouldsboro, Cherryfield, 
Prospect Harbor, Winter Harbor, and Bar 
Harbor. The session opened with devotional 
service conducted by Rev. E. P. Daniels, 
who is in charge of the summer work at 
West Gouldsboro. This was followed by 
three addresses on ‘‘ The Message and Mission 
of Unitarianism.”” Rev. Adelbert Lathrop 
Hudson of Quincy, Mass., speaking of “ Uni- 
tarianism and Modern Thought,” said that 
the tendency of present-day thinking is to 
concern itself less with the-abstract questions 
presented in philosophy and literature, and — 
more with the concrete, social, economic, 
and political problems of the time. How 
shall our courts, our legislative bodies, and 
our whole system of administration be so 
readjusted as to deal adequately with the 
gigantic new forces, the shifting social equi- 
librium, and the revolutionary changes in 
industrial methods which are rapidly crowd- 
ing modern society into a fourth dimension 
of space? Ultimately, of course, these prob- 
lems must be carefully worked out along lines 
of social activity; but first they must be care- 
fully thought out along lines of public welfare, 
of justice, honesty, and fair play. Otherwise 
we shall hardly be able to escape the present 
tendency toward anarchy and social chaos. 
In this great work of modern thought, Uni- 
tarianism has an exceptional opportunity 
to be of service,—for two reasons: first, 
because all these problems are, in the final 
analysis, religious problems, and can never 
be settled permanently until they are settled 
right; second, because Unitarianism is un- 
hampered by ecclesiastical forms and creeds, 
and may, if it will, deal with life at first hand, 
on the basis of “the two great command- 
ments,’’ saying to modern society, ‘This 
do and thou shalt live.‘ If Unitarianism can 


transcend its philosophic isolation and self- 


complacency, and rise to this new oppor- 
tunity for leadership, it has before it a career 
of unprecedented usefulness. 

Rev. Oscar B. Hawes of Germantown, 
Pa., gave the second address on “ Unitarian- 
ism and the New Social Order.’”’ He spoke 
in part as follows:— 

“Unitarianism in this country supposedly 
had its origin in an intellectual protest, a 
proclamation of spiritual freedom, but its 
real origin was in the heart of Christianity 
itself. It is the attempt to express the uni- 
versal and eternal elements of Christianity. 
Men interested in philosophy and literature, 
as well as those interested particularly in 
religion, are to-day asking as to what is the 
practical outcome of Christianity, as to what 
it is doing to make real its ideal. Rudolf 
Eucken says that the essential characteristics 
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of religion must be the demand for a new 
world; and Kipling, in his poem ‘Tomlin- 
son,’ well expresses the question put to the 
churches, ‘By the worth of the soul that 
once we had,—give answer, What have ye 
done?’ 

“The essence of Christianity is to make all 
things new. Jesus’ dream was of a new social 
order. The Messianic ideal, which came to 
him as the great inheritance from his people, 
was of a new state characterized by universal 
justice. Think of the situation Jesus had 
to face. The Roman civilization with its 
soul-destroying materialism, its lust of power 
and wealth, had entered Palestine. The 
Pharisees and Sadducees in Jerusalem acqui- 
esced in the new government with its slavery, 
its class distinctions, and its ‘dominance of 
the few. 

“Tn opposition to this state of things 
Jesus proclaimed a new social order. He set 
himself against any and all conditions that 
were injurious to human life. He proclaimed 
a new ideal as the object of men’s effort, 
‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his 
Righteousness.’ His gospel grew out of the 
needs of the people,—extreme poverty, ex- 
treme wealth, slavery, tyranny of any sort, 
class distinctions, the desire of acquisition as 
a motive power in life: these were harmful. 
Therefore he stirred up the people. That 
was the charge against him. Religion as 
he expressed it implied and demanded a new 
social order. In this demand the spirit of 
the Eternal, the strength of the Divine, was 
with him, so that still his message and his 
personality impel us on. We say, ‘We 
accept the religion of Jesus’; that is the 
essence of Unitarianism. This pledges us 
to a new social order. 

“Jesus believed in a fellowship that knew 
no class distinction and included even the 
sinners and women ostracised by society. 
We are pledged to such a new social order, 
which shall be founded on this sort of brother- 
hood. Jesus looked upon the human race 
as one family. Great fortunes divided men 
from their fellows. He knew the dangers of 
great wealth. So we to-day are pledged to 
a more just distribution of the wealth of our 
country. We are to oppose conditions in 
industry, in housing, in country or city that 
injure life; we are to oppose all gain of a few 
at the expense of others; we are even to op- 
pose the ownership of property that is in- 
jurious to the common welfare; we are to 
oppose any system in which girls or women 
or men are paid less than a living wage and 
are held in an industrial slavery tending to 
crush their spiritual as well as their physi- 
cal life. 

“We are to do all this if we are to express 
the religion of Jesus, if we are to pretend that 
we are Christians. This is not to come to 
Socialism. It is to come to a Christianity 
which will, in many respects, make Socialism 
unnecessary. It will be, however, to inaugu- 
rate a new social order in which justice and 
right shall prevail, in which human rights 
shall be held above all property rights, in 
which the way shall be opened to self-respect 
and freedom. To accomplish this, min- 
isters need not to preach politics, but only 
religion. To accomplish this men must be 
willing to fulfil the requirements of fellow- 
ship with Jesus and to lose their life that they 
may find it.” ; 

The third address of the morning was given 


by Rey. Thomas Van Ness of Boston, on 
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“Unitarianism and the Religion of the Spirit.” 
Mr. Van Ness spoke in part as follows:— 

“We have heard much in the past about 
the religion of authority, that religion which 
asserted itself in the lightning and thunder 
of Mount Sinai, which spoke in no uncertain 
way through ecclesiastical councils and papal 
bulls, and which made worship a matter of 
forms and ceremonies. We have heard 
little about that religion which shows itself 
in worship through the spirit which Jesus 
proclaimed when he said, ‘God is Spirit. and 
they that worship him must worship in spirit 
and in truth.’ But what is meant by this 
all pervading essence which is called spirit? 
Can we get any definite idea of it? Surely 
as much so as we can of sunlight, of air. It 
is true the sun is in the heavens, but it is 
not confined to the heavens: it manifests 
itself as kinetic energy, as heat, as light. 
The light is flooding the earth, it is in every 
house. The seed feels the heat, it responds. 
The sunlight falls upon the rocks, it does not 
respond. The seed has within itself the 
power to become, to respond to the heat. 
There must be something, then, at the heart 
of the seed which is of like nature with the 
sun’s energy, otherwise it could not feel the 
heavenly influence and respond to it. The 
air is all about us, it is within our lungs. By 
voluntarily taking in the air we can revital- 
ize ourselves. If we refuse to breathe, we 
die. Thus are we made coworkers. It 
rests with us to live or die. ‘Know ye not 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?’ 
If so, then there must be a likeness of man to 
God. Spirit can respond to spirit. We, too, 
as the seed, have the power to become. 
When we bare ourselves to God’s influence, 
when through prayer we commune with the 
infinite spirit, it is as though we took down 
the shutters and let the light flood our home. 
The seed responds to the call and becomes 
stalk and flower. As many as listen to and 
are led by the spirit of God, they become 
the sons of God.” 

After this address a collection of $25.85 
was taken up. The following Committee 
on Nominations was appointed by the presi- 
dent: Rev. A. H. Coar, Rev. H. W. Foote, 
Mr. James Hill. 

At 12.10 the conference adjourned for 
luncheon. 

The afternoon began at 1.15, with a brief 
business meeting. The Committee on Nomi- 
nations reported as follows: president, 
Mr. Irving Osgood of Ellsworth, Que.; 
vice-presidents, Rev. H. H. Saunderson 
of Cambridge, Mass., and Mrs. Stanton 
Wilson of Sullivan, Me.; secretary and 
treasurer, Mr. Harry C. Copp of Bar Har- 
bor. Executive Committee, Mr. Osgood, 
Mr. Copp, Mr. Henry Bartlett of Lamoine, 
Mr. Fred Noyes of Sullivan, Mr. Hill of 
West Gouldsboro, Mr. Bruce of Prospect 
Harbor, Mr. Charles Smith of Winter Har- 
bor. These officers were duly elected. 
The treasurer’s report showed a balance on 
hand of $56.11. 

The first address of the afternoon was given 
by Rev. Daniel M. Wilson of Kennebunk, 
Me., upon ‘The Duty of a Unitarian Church 
to the Community.” He said:— 

“*What should the Church do for the 
Community’ is a large question, but long 
familiar to Unitarians. From the beginning, 
Unitarian people in their churches and as 
individuals haye interested themselves in 
the welfare of the cities and towns in which 
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they have resided. ‘They have given of their 
time and their means to further philanthropic 
enterprises, they have encouraged education, 
they have devoted themselves to the ad- 
vancement of great moral and civic reform. 
But still more seems demanded of them in 
this day when all churches are earnest in 
welfare work. In a general way, it is to 
be said that the most important thing that 
any church can do for the community is 
still to create and strengthen a noble char- 
acter in men and women. ‘The things which 
make for culture, for morals, for faith and 
spirituality are now, as in every great day 
of the past, the essential things. A living 
soul stimulates life in other souls: the honest 
and the high-minded are the centre and 
source of all that is best in any community. 
With individual worth for basis everything 
can be done in special ways and through 
organized effort to reform conditions. And 
many conditions need to be reformed, need 
to be thoroughly changed. The philan- 
thropies of our great cities, as Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden suggests, might be taken more 
in hand by the churches and more deeply 
humanized, more inspired with the Christian 
spirit. Civic righteousness should be ex- 
alted. The State is just as sacred an in- 
strumentality as the Church. While the 
Church should not presume to do the work 
of the State, it might generate such a force 
of moral conviction as would transform 
civic action almost into a religion, and ad- 
vance the cause of social justice. But it is 
when we turn to the country town and its 
church tkat we see more clearly what the 
institution of religion might do for the com- 
munity. It might do everything. In some 
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HAZLETT CHAFFIN BAGLEY. 


Hazlett Chaffin Bagley, son of Henry A. and Emily N. 
Bagley of Tampa, Fla., on August 5 at Unity Church 
parsonage, North Easton, Mass., the home of his uncle 
and aunt, Rev. and Mrs. Chaffin, in the 21st year of his 
age, a young man of exceptional character and ability, 
beloved by all who knew him. 


DR. BATES’ SANATORIUM 
Established in 1893. For treatment of nervous 
or mentally ill. Illustrated booklet on request. 


Dr. W. Lincorn Bates, Supt., 
Jamestown, R.I. 


To the Descendants of 


ROBERT WILLIAMS of ROXBURY 
Who was Born in 1608 

It is proposed to erect a Tablet to his memory in the 
First Cuurcu in Roxbury, of which he was a member for 
fifty years. All descendants who desire to contribute to 
this object may send the money to Mrs. WiLttAM De Y. 
Fretp, Mattapoisett, Mass. Small sums only expected. 
It is especially desired that every little child shall contribute, 
if it is only 25 cents, in order that the interest in the Tablet 
and the Church may continue for many years, 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
A PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENT for those in search 
of health. Illustrated Prospectus. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 

Property near the College a Specialty. 


c beautiful country home, about ten miles from 
LF ipa a teacher would like to board two or three 
boys. The minister of the First Parish, Needham, will fur- 
nish references. Address B., care Christian Register. 
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towns the churches of the various denomina- 
tions have united in federations which lend 
their force to increase neighborliness, which 
in a spirit of Christian sympathy administer 
the charities, which furnish a district nurse 
for the suffering, which secure playgrounds 
for the boys and girls, which take an inter- 
est in the schools, and which provide a good 
class of amusements for all the people. This 
is the splendid work which the modern 
church is undertaking. The call for it 
everywhere is insistent. Too many of the 
communities in the country are degenerat- 
ing. Their salvation is in the hands of their 
churches. Only religion can infuse into 
public effort the transforming spirit. The 
very lack of religion is a cry for the regen- 
erating power of it. May we not hope that 
from the abundant resources of the people 
there will come a generous response which 
will assist the possibilities, yet remaining in 
the feeblest churches, to rich unfolding?” 

Following Mr. Wilson’s address, Rev. 
Arthur H. Coar of Holyoke, Mass., spoke 
on “The Larger Missionary Opportunities 
of the Conference” as follows: “Since the 
closing of the Unitarian Church at Ells- 
worth (some five weeks ago), there has been 
no settled minister of the Liberal Faith in 
Hancock County. As a result there has 
developed a feeling of discouragement and 
a loss of interest. In some places the sum- 
mer work has actually declined. We have 
all come to feel that the success of the work 
depends upon the presence, through the 
year, of a minister, who can give all his time 
to this cause, who would visit all the 
places represented in the conference, hold 
religious services, organize the educational 
and other work of these churches, call upon 
the people, officiate at funerals and wed- 
dings, and serve as a leader and guide. What 
is needed is a minister-at-large. Now no 
one church is strong enough to call such a 
man. It therefore becomes necessary for 
the churches together to do what none alone 
could accomplish. 

“For many years these churches have 
united in an annual conference for mutual 
acquaintance, fellowship, and inspiration. 
‘These conferences have indeed proved them- 
selves sources of power. Without them it 
would have been impossible to have carried 
on even the little work of the summer months, 
but the time has come for the conference to 
enlarge its work by taking a forward step. 
Up to the present we have been a company 
of listeners, henceforth we must become a 
company of doers. We must add to the 
fellowship of vision the fellowship of work. 

“Tet the conference itself engage the ser- 
vices of this minister-at-large. Let us do 
together what none of us can do alone. Let 
each place contribute what it can to the con- 
ference treasury for this purpose. This 
minister would live in some central com- 
munity. He would hold services of worship 
at least once a month in these various places: 
he would organize the Sunday-school and 
help in the carrying on of the other religious 
work of these different communities. He 
would be not the minister of one community 
alone, but of all places contributing towards 
his support. In this way we should be able to 
get some one who would give wise and eff- 
cient service. His constant oversight and 
help would prevent the growth of discourage- 
ment and would stimulate new enthusiasm 
and hope. The whole work would be 
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carried on in a steadier and more efficient 
manner, because the impulse and momentum 
given through the summer months would 
not be dissipated and lost through the inertia 
of the winter.” 

Rev. Henry Wilder Foote of Boston 
spoke next on “The Unitarian Church in 
America.” Mr. Foote referred to two very 
common opinions expressed by many people 
in regard to Unitarians. It is said, first, 
that the Unitarian Church has passed its 
usefulness; that the other churches have 
become so liberalized by its influence as to 
make unnecessary its existence. It is also 
claimed that the Unitarian Church no longer 
holds its people as it once did. That we are 
facing a decadent Unitarianism is, however, 
far from being true. In fact there never was 
displayed so much interest and enthusiasm 
in the Unitarian Church as at the present 
time. ‘The recent anniversary meetings in 
Boston reached the high-water mark of in- 
spiration and hope. ‘There has come into 
our church a new spirit of religion. We 
have risen above an empty liberty and a cold 
intellectualism into the realm of a higher 
reverence and devotion. The Unitarian 
Church in America stands for more even than 
a programme of Social Reform. It stands, 
above all else, as the Church of the Spirit, as 
the upholder of the Ideals of life. Its em- 
phasis is on the great eternal verities of justice, 
truth, reverence, and love. 

During the afternoon session 
dent called upon the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional minister of Cherryfield, who was 
attending the meeting, to say a few words. 
He expressed his pleasure at having been 
able to come to this meeting, where he said he 
felt much at home. He also expressed the 
hope that the Congregational churches and 
Unitarian might be brought into closer bonds 
of sympathy and mutual helpfulness. 

The conference closed its session with a 
brief devotional service conducted by the 
president, Rev. H. H. Saunderson. Mr. 
Saunderson dwelt on the vital need of keep- 
ing clear and strong the inner light of the 
soul, which would lead us into all truth and 
righteousness and peace. 


the presi- 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


The Weirs I Meeting. 


The Sunday School Institute at the Weirs 
this week has consisted of six lectures, fol- 
lowed by discussion and occupying the morn- 
ing session. Miss Lillian B. Poor, author of 
“The Children of the Bible,” has spoken of 
“Character Building through the Story,” 
“How to choose Stories for the Sunday Kin- 
dergarten,” and “‘Methods and Aim of the 
Sunday Kindergarten.”’ Miss Poor is mis- 
tress of her subject, and the opportunity to 
hear her has been much appreciated,—the 
more so when we consider how many appeals 
are coming in for help in teaching our young- 
est children. The importance of strengthen- 
ing this department cannot be emphasized 
too much. Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 
Superintendent of the School of Religion and 
Ethics, Watertown, Mass., has given lect- 
ures on ‘‘The Bible and the Modern Child,” 
“The Co-operation of the Pupil,” and “ Hold- 
ing the Attention of the Class,” all three 
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being concerned with the training of children 
above the kindergarten age. These lectures 
have urged a new curriculum in which the 
Bible shall be taught the child according to 
his needs; they have pleaded for the culti- 
vation of the co-operative spirit in all Sun- 
day-school relations as training for righteous 
citizenship; they have considered certain 
practical difficulties in the experience of the 
teacher. 

The meetings have been well attended, the 
spirit most gratifying. These Weirs meet- 
ings have been another proof of the concern 
felt by Unitarians for the welfare of their 
children. FRANCES -M. DapDMUN. 

Tue Wetrs, N.H. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the First Parish Church, Milton, Au- 
gust 17, Rev. H. H. Schumacher of Iowa 
City, Ia., will preach at 11 A.M. 


At the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Meeting-house Hill, August 17, Rev. Maxwell 
Savage, Louisville, Ky., will preach at 11 A.M. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, on Sunday, August 17, II A.M., 
Rev. Albert R. Vail of Urbana, Ill, will 
preach. 


Rev. William W. Fenn, DD., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., will preach at Union Chapel, 
Little Boar’s Head, N.H., Sunday, August 
17, at 11 o’clock A.M. 


At the summer services in King’s Chapel 
the preacher on Sunday, August 17, at 10.30 
A.M., will be Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
minister of the Chapel. 


Union stmmer services of the Unitarian 
churches of Greater New York will be held 
at the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


{On August 17 Rev. George R. Gebauer, 


Duluth, Minn., will preach at II A.M. 


Personals. 


Rev. J. H. G. Chappell, minister of the 
Unitarian Society in Timaru, New Zealand, 
writes encouragingly of the prospects of 
liberal religion in that country. ‘Our move- 
ment in Timaru is taking root and has good 
promise,” he says. ‘Throughout the whole 
of the South Island of this Dominion the 
Timaru venture has caused questionings, 
comments, and interest generally in Unita- 
rianism. Amid the welter of dissolving 
creeds I am hoping for a great future for 
liberal religion in New Zealand.” 


At the recent meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Chicago, Mr. 
Frederic A. Delano of Chicago was elected 
a member of that body. Mr. Delano, who 
is a graduate of Harvard University, is one 
of the most widely-known men in the city. 
As president of the Wabash Railroad Com- 
pany he has been prominently connected 
with the railway problems of the Middle 
West and has been especially interested in 
the plans for the beautification of Chicago. 
He has held many public positions, including 
those of member of the Board of Overseers 
of Harvard College, president of the board 
of directors of the Chicago Lying-in-Hospital, 
and vice-president of the American Unita- 
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rian Association. He is also a member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers 
and the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers as well as of the American Railway 
Association. 


A Generous Gift. 


The Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry has received a gift of $5,000 for the 
building fund from Mrs. Julia A. Fink Smith, 
Fresno, Cal. Mrs. Smith is devoting a large 
portion of her wealth for the common good. 
She has provided playgrounds for the children 
of Fresno, given $5,000 to the Fresno Uni- 
tarian Church, and now comes the generous 
gift to the Unitarian Divinity School. A 
building is about to be erected on the fine 
lot owned by the School, at the corner of 
Dana Street and Allston Way, to cost about 
$50,000. ‘This building will accommodate 
the library, give three or four class-rooms 
and offices of administration. 

The School opened for the Academic year 
1913-14 on August 19. 


Nature’s Compensation. 


BY LOUISA A. NASH. 


It was our first real warm day. I wanted 
Nature to warm me up, far better than the 
stuffy stove! Things are changed since the 
summers which the children and I spent on 
this dear old ranch, father coming for week- 
ends. 

Nature does not change herself except 
season by season; but our boys are grown 
now, and they have to cripple her for the 
sake of their cattle. We are now encourag- 
ing this crippling and chaining, in order to 
get an up-to-date water supply for the house. 

There was one old place where I knew I 
could always creep through the fence, so I 
took it just now. ‘The sunshine soon grew 
too warm, consequently I had my eye on a 
shady wood, just beyond the big oat-field. 

Years ago there was but a cattle trail up 
Cedar Mountain, as we called it. The trail 
had to be widened into a road, for all the 
cedar of which our house was built had to 
be hauled over it. How well I can recall 
the aromatic odor of the fresh cedar walls,— 
no paper hangings over them,—reminding 
me of the “cedar building”’ of Solomon! 

Between the oats and the Cedar road was 
an impenetrable barrier,—no nice old snake- 
fence, easy to climb, but a modern one, 
strung with ruthless barb wire! I skirted 
the wood, or, rather, the barb wire, hoping 
to find some accessible bars that I could crawl 
under somewhere. 

I retraced my useless steps; and what 
should I discover near my starting-point but 
one of Nature’s giant trees, laid recumbent 
by the huge fire that the Indians say flew 
up the valley about one hundred years ago! 

There it lay five feet in diameter, the 
feared barb wire only a few inches above it. 
Huge fern, taller than my head, with thistles 
and stinging nettles had kept it hidden from 
my view. It was soon mounted and crossed, 
with the pleasant wood before me. 

As I followed the trail through the wood, 
I snapped (Indian squaw fashion) every fern 
stem within reach, for future guidance; but 
it was soon too shady for them. They gave 
place to the evergreen fern, wood-sorrel, and 
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other woodsy things among the old logs gar- 
nished with moss. 

I had not gone far when I heard the gurg- 
ling of the creek. ‘The creek is guide, phi- 
losopher and friend in our wild country, so 
I tried to follow it. But it wasn’t Nature’s 
creek. It had been diverted from its spring 
up the next canyon for our good, at the 
time when father was bent on harnessing it 
for a little mill to help with the work. We 
were five miles from every one, and at that 
time workers were hard to get. 

I reached its little old dry bed, where the 
delicate wild carrot bloomed galore. I still 
heard gurgling! ‘‘I do believe that it has 
shut itself up in the earth, like ‘Lost River’ 
to save itself from our hands!” I fancied. 
I knew that the new-fashioned work was in 
progress, and I was mystified at the little 
creek. 

I had to be careful. I might go in under 
with it, and be lost myself! So I used my 
big cherry stick, that had kindly come my 
way, and I began to long for the sweet, golden 
musk. 

“Time for it, and the place for it!” I 
considered. But it never appeared to re- 
joice my heart and sense! This was the old 
creek bed I knew, for I saw the delicate 
Lastrea fern. It had been a habitat of dear 
English Devon when I was a child, and, as 
I am not Scotch, I loved it better than the 
gigantic bracken, growing around and almost 
concealing it. 

Soon came the gurgle of the true creeklet. 
Its little beach of tiny rocks, for my feet to 
step on, made the crossing easy to the other 
side. 

In thinking back over my morning ramble, 
what a reflection of our lives it seemed! How 
we long for something, lying beyond our 
reach, sometimes cut off from us by the ar- 
bitrariness of man. We use up energy in 
striving for it, and then often have to give 
it up, and begin again on a fresh attraction. 

But it’s not all wasted. We learn that 
when man shuts a door, then God opens his! 
We thank him for the blessed compensations 
of life. My little Lastrea, dug up with diffi- 
culty, called up pleasant thought of a happy 
childhood’s home, blest with a mother’s 
teachings from her own Christian experience. 
It was like “the song in the night, which he 
gives to his beloved!” 

I had had my outing with Nature, warmed 
by her sun and cheered by the beauty, which 
the God of Nature bestows profusely for the 
delight of His children! 


NASHVILLE, ORE. 


‘The United States Bureau of Mines has dis- 
covered that more than two-thirds of the 
radium supply of the world is made in Europe 
from ores shipped abroad from the United 
States. Although this country is known. to 
have the greatest deposits of radium-bearing 
ores in the world, not a gram of the metal 
itself has yet been produced here. 


In certain districts of Florida leaves are 
used with great success in making roads. 
There are miles of road that would be almost 
impassable because of the deep sand; but the 
leaves of the long-leaved pine are raked over 
the sandy roadbed at least once a year, and 
the result is a roadway which can be easily 
travelled, and on which neither the horses’ 
feet nor the wheels of wagons or carriages 
make any noise, 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
lams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
, Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Usiorian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.’ 
Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr, O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D., Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


ass. 

Vice-Presidents, Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen, 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City, to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide-a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. W. M. Brundage, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rey. Percy 
Dawson, Rey. E. S. Wiers, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. 
Arthur Weatherly, Rev. E. A. Rumball, Rev. A. H. Rob- 
inson, Rev. Horace Westwood, and Rev. George H. Badger. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Marian Dudley Richards, 247 
Fisher Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Tn matters of religion,’’ said Mrs. Twick- 
embury, “I try to find the good in every 
sect. I’m what you might call sort of an 
epileptic.” 


“T was to come on the stage stealthily, and 
say ‘Hist!’ explained the fledgling actor. 
“And’— ‘And I said it, and I was,” he 
mournfully concluded.—Baltimore American. 


“He’s very intellectual and literary, isn’t 
he?” ‘Why do you think so?” “He told 
me he never felt like himself till he was snugly 
ensconced in his library.” ‘‘ Well, you see his 
folding-bed is a bookcase.”’—Judge. 


The Music-teacher: ‘Johnny is improv- 
ing daily in his violin playing.” | Johnny’s 
mother (gratified): ‘“‘Is that so? We didn’t 
know whether he was improving or we were 


just getting more used to it.” —Judge. 


A man who had nothing to do 
For the fun of it went to Peru; 
After one week in Lima 
He took a home steamer 
And lectured on ‘‘ Life in Peru.” 


“OQ mom,” cried little Mamie, “I know 
that lady over there.’ ‘Well, who is she, 
Mamie?’ ‘Why,’ said Mamie, with some- 
thing of an effort, ‘‘she’s the little girl what 
I told you about what sits next to me in 
school’s grandmother!’’—Philadelphia Press. 


Alligator Joe was a well-known figure at 
Palm Beach. Once, when Joseph Jefferson 
was in Florida and fishing in the lake, a lady 
approached him, and said “‘Excuse me, but 


are you Alligator Joe?’ Mr. Jefferson 
looked up, and his eyes twinkled. ‘I con- 


fess to the ‘Joe,’ madame,” he said; “but 
I deny the Alligator.” —Town and Country. 


A Spoilt Story —Brown (in the middle of 
tall shooting story): ‘‘Hardly had I taken 
aim at the lion on my right, when I heard a 
rustle in the jungle grass, and perceived an 
enormous tiger approaching on my left. I 
now found myself on the horns of a dilemma!”’ 
Interested Little Boy: ‘‘Oh, and which did 
you shoot first, the lion or the tiger or the 
dilemma?’’—Punch. 


Uncle Zebulon, from a back township, was 
on a visit to his nephew, and they went to a 
restaurant. Waiting for their order to be 
filled, the younger man, glancing at a paper 
that lay on the table, said, ‘‘By the way, 
uncle, did you ever have cerebro-spinal 
meningitis?’’ ‘‘No,’’ replied Uncle Zebulon, 
after a mental struggle; ‘‘and I don’t want 
any. I’d rather have fried liver and bacon 
any day.’’— Youth's Companion. 


There was a young miss in Quebec, 
Who had a bad cold in her neck. 
When told, ‘‘ Take bromide,”’ 
“T will not,” she cried; 
“T drink nothing but Pommery sec.” 


There was a young girl of Stillwater 

Who didn’t know more than she’d oughter. 
When of “‘salt horse’’ she heard 
For her grief had no word 

For poor equines devoted to slaughter. 


A priest asked a young man, who had come 
to confess, how he earned his living. ‘‘I’m 
an acrowbat, your riverence.’’ The priest 
was nonplussed. “‘T’ll show you what I 
mean in a brace of shakes,’’ said the peni- 
tent, and in a moment was turning himself 
inside out in the most approved acrobatic 
fashion. An old woman who had followed 
him to confession, looked on_ horrified. 
“When it comes my turn, father,’ she 
gasped, ‘‘for the love of Heaven don’t put 
a pennance on me like that: it ’ud be the 
death of me!’’—Spectator. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 
SS Underground 
SHESTE HENSON | Garbage Receiver 

YeasIU Se No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 

C. H. Stepenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


Price, 40 cents 
272 Congress St., Boston, 


By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 centspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 
The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILERE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for 
ministry, which seeks to combing aranrgtee ir 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 


its present number of students. Fo t 
address the President. vip spot 


F. C. SOUTH WORTH. 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry ; 
Berkeley, California 
FOUNDED 1904 


IMS at thorough and scientific scholarship; emphasi 
A the application of religious ideals to Tiuinieipel coal 
< __ social as well as individual life; gives complete prepa- 
ration for the modern ministry and social service. It works 
in co-operation with the University of California and other 
Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice of 
oe. May ip bo ae. abe om begins August 19 
1913. Write for the Register and co i ; ; 
ry bier mplete information to 

; Eart Morse Witsur, D.D 
Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, California 


Clean and sanitary. | 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & C0., LTD. 
LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


ROCKRIDGE HALL—SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

oe oe a rete re 
pat ments, ” 

Dr. G.R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, husetts. 


“THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. _ Cambridge, Mass. 
31st year, Sept. 22, 1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Featurés: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier's 
Field. bo eon Davestaate for by er Boys. 
eorge H. Browne, A.M.. 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M” } Principals. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY anoover, a2. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
roo miles from Boston, Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 

ool farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, 
Francis Treapway CLAYTON, Principal. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


FH 4 Half way between Bost: 
Situation and New York. CO) pas 


east winds, as on the seacoast. Three houses. 


Beautiful grounds. 
; General and College Courses. 
Studies Ceriificate. Music, Art, Do- 


mestic Science. 
; Gymnasium, basketball, 
Athletics tennis, driving, ponies and 


riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 


